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Nineteenth  Annual  Convention 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
February  3-4-5-6-7,  1930 


The  Merchant’s  Part  in  Stabilizing  Business 

Effective  Merchandising  and  Efficient  Operation  to 
Meet  Consumer  Demand  Require  Store-Mindedness 

Important  Information 

Registration:  Begins  Tuesday  8:30  A.  M.  Corridor — Grand  Ballroom — Hotel  Pennsylvania. 


President's  Breakfast  Meeting — Tuesday  7 :45  A.  M. 
An  Important  Address,  President  Alfred  B. 
Koch. 

General  Sessions — in  Grand  Ballroom.  Expense 
Reduction — Waste  Elimination.  How,  When 
and  Where. 

Smoker — Tuesday  evening,  8:00  P.  M.  Your  Ques¬ 
tions  Answered. 

Railroad  Certificates  —  Validation  —  Center  table 
Foyer  of  Grand  Ballroom.  Substantial  Reduc¬ 
tions — Round  Trip  Fares — one  and  one  half  the 
regular  one  way  rate.  Return  dates  on  validated 
tickets,  February  5  to  11. 


Banquet  Tickets — Secure  promptly.  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  6 :45.  Six  dollars  per  plate.  Hear  Dr.  Glenn 
Frank,  Litt.  D.  An  inspiring  program. 

Delegates  Luncheon — Friday  noon.  Secure  tickets 
— Foyer,  Grand  Ballroom.  Three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  plate. 

Fashion  Pageant — Forecast  of  Spring  and  Summer 
Fashions — Authentic  Style  Information,  Beau¬ 
tiful  Pageant  of  Color,  Art  and  Desigjn. 

Group  Sessions — Time,  Place,  Speakers,  designated 
in  Program.  Valuable  knowledge  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss. 


The  program  is  one  which,  I  believe,  will  aid  you  in  formulating  your  plans  and  policies  of  operation  during 
the  year.  Study  it  carefully.  Make  your  plans  now  to  attend  every  session  of  the  Convention.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  such  a  gathering  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  meeting  your  fellow  merchants;  of  dis¬ 
cussing  your  problems  with  them ;  and  of  exchanging  and  acquiring  ideas  which  will  repay  you  many  fold  for 
the  time  invested  in  attendance.  ^  ^  ^ 


President. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNINCi  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


This  Bill  Needs  No  Introduction 

The  old  familiar  saying  “History  Repeats  Itself" 
is  equally  true  in  the  field  of  legislation.  Two  years 
ago  Representative  Vestal  of  Indiana  introduced  into 
Congress  a  bill  known  as  the  Vestal  Design  Copyright 
Bill.  At  that  time  your  Association  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  not  because 
we  did  not  feel  that  the  originator  of  a  design  was 
entitled  to  protection,  but  because  the  proposed  bill 
places  on  the  retailer  the  responsibility  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  originality  and  ownership  of  the  design. 

One  can  readily  imagine  the  superhuman  task 
which  would  confront  every  retail  distributor  of  mer¬ 
chandise  if  he  were  required  by  law  to  ascertain  when 
purchasing  in  the  wholesale  markets  whether  or  not 
his  vendor  was  the  original  creator  of  the  design  in 
question  or  whether  he  held  legal  ownership  of  its 
registration.  In  every  large  department  store  to-day, 
in  fact,  even  in  stores  of  medium  and  small  volume, 
there  are  thousands  of  items  of  merchandise  on  sale 
where  the  design  factor  is  an  important  element. 
Almost  any  item  of  merchandise,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  a  common-place  tack  hammer  to  an  evening 
wrap,  is  capable  of  having  some  little  “whirligig" 
added  by  the  manufacturer  to  enhance  its  appearance 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  original  design  and  so 
registered  by  tbe  producer. 

In  the  present  session  of  Congress  two  bills  have 
been  introduced  having  a  more  or  less  similar  objec¬ 
tive.  One  by  Representative  Sirovich  of  New  York  is 
almost  similar  to  the  Vestal  Bill  of  1928,  except  that 
it  goes  further  than  the  Vestal  Bill  of  that  year  and 
provides  for  the  registration  not  only  of  the  designs 
but  also  of  style  and  creations.  In  the  Sirovich  Bill 
it  appears  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  tbe  ob¬ 
jections  which  merchants  raised  to  the  Vestal  Bill 
of  two  years  ago.  The  second  bill,  which  has  again 
been  introduced  by  Representative  Vestal,  while  in¬ 
tended  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  his  origi¬ 
nal  measure  has  been  modified  to  sojne  extent.  An 
analysis  of  this  new  bill  leads  us  to  believe  that  it 
contains  certain  provisions  which  are  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  retail  merchants.  No  one  will  question 
the  right  of  a  creator  of  an  original  design  to  seek 
the  protection  which  may  be  afforded  him  legally 
against  infringement  by  competitors.  We  believe  that 


the  proponents  of  such  legislation  are  making  an 
earnest  sincere  attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
arise  from  promiscuous  piracy  of  original  designs, 
and  in  the  Vestal  Bill  now  pending  in  Congress  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  has  been  made  by  its  author  to  meet  the 
objections  raised  to  the  original  bill  two  years  ago  on 
the  part  of  merchants. 

Briefly  the  major  changes  of  interest  to  retailers 
appearing  in  the  present  bill  are  as  follows: 

1 —  The  present  bill  provides  protection  for 
the  innocent  infringer  who  may  have 
been  misled  by  the  omission  of  a  copy¬ 
right  notice  of  the  article  or  product  in 
question. 

2 —  The  bill  applies  only  to  merchandise 
purchased  after  actual  knowledge  that  the 
design  is  copyrighted.  It  provides,  how¬ 
ever,  that  to  obtain  tbe  benefit  of  exemp¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  copied  merchandise 
purchased  before  actual  knowledge  of  the 
copying,  the  person  offering  such  copied 
merchandise  for  sale  must  make  a  prompt 
and  full  disclosure  to  the  copyright  owner 
upon  his  request  as  to  the  source  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  copied  merchandise,  and 
must  give  evidence  thereto  if  requested 
in  any  suit  or  action  against  the  alleged 
infringer.  While  the  present  bill  is  not 
nearly  so  drastic  as  the  measure  of  two 
years  ago,  nevertheless  we  still  believe 
that  it  places  undue  burdens  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  upon  the  retailer  which  he 
should  not  be  expected  to  assume. 

We  believe  that  any  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
copyrighting  original  designs  should  provide — 

1 —  That  there  should  be  study,  research  and 
investigation,  comprehensive  in  its  scope 
and  character,  before  copyright  protec¬ 
tion  is  given  to  an  application  for  original 
designs. 

2 —  That,  in  any  action  or  suit  for  alleged 
infringement  of  a  design  copyright,  such 
action  or  suit  shall  be  between  tbe  owner 
of  tbe  copyright  and  the  alleged  infringer 
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and  ehall  not  involve  the  retailer  except 
in  cases  where  he  is  wholly  responsible 
for  the  production  of  the  design  which  is 
alleged  to  be  an  infringement. 

3 — Due  consideration  should  be  given  as  to 
whether  the  present  losses  sustained  from 
design  infringement  are  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  require  corrective  legislation. 

Will  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public 
be  best  served  by  incurring  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  necessary  to  provide  such  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  relatively  small  number  of 
designs  of  sufficient  originality  to  warrant 
ownership  protection? 

e  would  like  to  present  briefly  for  your  consider¬ 
ation  the  following  reactions  to  the  present  Vestal 
Bill— 

1 —  Should  not  the  penalty  for  any  one 
falsely  making  application  for  registra¬ 
tion  of  a  design  or  for  bringing  any  suit 
of  infringement  of  a  design  alleged  to  be 
protected  be  subject  to  a  larger  fine  than 
the  sum  of  $500?  Would  it  not  be  fairer 
to  the  retailer  and  would  it  not  strength¬ 
en  the  bill  if  the  penalty  for  such  false 
claims  or  actions  was  increased  to  $5,000 
or  more?  Would  not  this  heavier  fine 
make  the  applicant  for  a  copyright  give 
more  serious  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  design  in  question  is  actually  an  origi¬ 
nal  contribution  due  to  his  own  artistic  or 
intellectual  effort?  If  the  penalty  is  only 
$500  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  in¬ 
stances  where  it  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturer  to  apply  falsely  for 
a  design  copyright  realizing  that  during 
the  interim  when  an  application  is  made 
and  the  falseness  of  his  i4aim  »letermined, 
profits  could  be  realized  which  would 
greatly  exceed  the  sum  of  $500.  Also, 
w’ould  not  a  heavier  fine  decrease  the  ap¬ 
plications  made  for  original  designs  which 
are  controversial  or  questionable  in  char¬ 
acter? 

2 —  Is  it  fair  to  require  the  retailer  to  disclose 
personal  information  concerning  the 
source  and  particulars  of  the  purchases 
which  he  makes,  or  to  submit  evitlence  in 
any  suit  or  action  against  the  alleged  in¬ 
fringer  when  requested  by  the  owner  of 
the  copyright?  This  provision  of  the  bill 
can  very  easily  become  a  source  of  annov- 
ance  and  tremendous  expense  to  retailers 
who  from  the  very  nature  of  their  busi¬ 


ness  are  required  to  stock  thousands  of 
items  which  might  be  made  the  subject  of 
litigation. 

3 — Is  it  fair  to  deprive  the  retailer  of  a  profit¬ 
able  reorder  business  which  he  may  have 
established  as  the  result  of  innocently 
purchasing  seasonable  merchandise  which 
is  later  proved  not  to  have  been  copied 
or  to  be  an  infringement  upon  any  exist¬ 
ing  design  copyright?  Should  not  the 
vendor  who  is  the  party  in  any  infringe¬ 
ment  suit  under  this  bill  be  required 
to  set  up  at  the  beginning  ot  any  legal 
action  a  bond  to  indemn'*’  retail  mer¬ 
chants  from  any  losses  or  damages  which 
may  result  in  the  event  it  is  proven  that 
the  actual  infringement  exists? 

4 — Should  not  the  copyright  owr  'r  of  a 
design  be  required  to  put  up  a  substantial 
bond  at  the  time  of  bringing  suit  or  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  injunction  against  the  alleged 
infringer?  Should  not  a  substantial  bond 
of  this  character  be  required  before  the 
owner  of  a  copyright  could  estop  an  al¬ 
leged  infringer  from  further  production 
and  should  it  not  be  provided  that  the 
so-called  owmer  of  the  copyright  would 
have  to  pay  to  the  so-named  infringer 
substantial  claims  for  damages  in  the 
event  it  is  proved  the  design  in  question 
is  not  original  and  its  use  is  not  the  sole 
property  of  the  claimant?  Would  not  such 
procedure  serve  to  eliminate  the  number 
of  applications  for  copyright  protection? 

W  e  are  watching  very  carefully  the  progress  being 
made  by  this  legislation.  If  need  be.  we  shall  make 
an  appearance  before  the  proper  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  in  order  that  the  retailers'  views  may  be 
known  and  that  in  the  event  legislation  is  enacted 
it  will  be  a  bill  which  will  not  be  detrimental  to 
your  best  interests  or  require  you  to  assume  burdens 
and  responsibilities  which  are  not  legally  or  ethically 
justified. 

Wisconsin  Sees  the  Light 

In  all  our  relations  with  public  utility  companies 
we  have  always  insisted,  along  with  other  provisions, 
that  there  should  be  a  segregation  of  the  accounting 
of  the  merchandising  departments  of  power  compan¬ 
ies  from  their  public  utility  functions  and  that  all 
items  of  expense  incurred  in  merchandising  of  appli¬ 
ances  should  be  charged  to  the  merchandising  activi- 
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tieft.  As  a  matter  of  faet,  we  feel  that  the  universal 
adoption  of  this  prineiple  by  public  utilities  engaged 
in  n*tail  merchandising  activities  would  prove  to  be 
the  crux  of  the  whoh-  situation  and  wouhl  re«luce 
to  a  minimum  the  unfair  competition  which  exists 
t(»dav  between  the  locrJ  power  companies  and  retail 
distributors. 

Almost  three  years  ago  your  Association  stood  firm¬ 
ly  for  the  adoption  of  this  principle  in  our  conferen¬ 
ces  with  representatives  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association.  The  latter  organization  at  that 
time  did  approve  of  this  principle  and  caused  it  to  be 
incorporated  in  a  formal  “Declaration  of  General 
Merchandising  Principles”  printed  and  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  our  efforts  for  the  atloption 
of  a  similar  principle  by  the  American  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  in  vain. 

We  believe,  however,  that  gas  utilities  should  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  recently  enacted  an  act  which  provides  that 
“Every  public  utility  *****  engaged  in  the 
pro<hiction,  transmission,  «lelivery,  or  indirectly  to 
heat,  light  or  power  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
or  for  the  us«*  of  the  public  shall  keep  separate  ac¬ 
counts  to  show  all  profits  or  losses  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  appliances  or  other  merchandise.  No  such 
profit  or  loss  shall  be  taken  into  consideration 
*****  in  arriving  at  any  rate  to  be  charged 
for  service  by  any  such  public  utility”. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  has  met  with  the  approval  and  coninientla- 
tion  of  those  who  are  intereste<l  in  this  subject.  It  is 
regrettable  that  any  State  must  resort  to  legislation 
as  the  only  means  of  solving  a  problem  of  this  kind. 
We  had  hoped  that  a  happy  solution  to  the  unfair 
competition  being  encountered  by  local  retailers  on 
the  part  of  public  utilities  might  be  arrived  at  around 
the  conference  table.  Evidently  the  situation  was 
such  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  that  this  was  not  possi¬ 
ble.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  W^isconsin  has  taken 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Direct  Sales  to  Consumers 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  or¬ 
ganized  efforts  on  the  part  of  retailers  through  their 
national  and  local  organizations  or  similar  bodies  to 
eliminate  the  practice  of  certain  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  of  selling  direct  to  the  consumer  in  com¬ 
petition  with  their  retail  customers.  Many  merchants 
complain  that  manufacturing,  jobbing  and  whole¬ 
saling  concerns,  especially  those  located  in  the  larger 
marketing  centers,  are  habitually  selling  to  consumers 
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at  wholesale  or  retiuced  prices,  the  same  commodities 
which  they  s<dl  to  retail  stores.  The  seriousness  with 
which  this  practice  is  regarde<l  is  illustrated  by  the 
appeal  of  certain  retail  merchants  to  the  (Chamber  of 
(.ommerce  of  the  I  nited  States  for  its  assistance  and 
by  the  approval  of  the  National  Chamber  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  situation  to  be  conducted  by  its 
Department  of  Domestic  Distribution. 

Th  is  problem  is  hy  no  means  a  new  one.  It  has 
existed  for  many  years  in  a  great  variety  of  industries 
and  trades  but  many  retailers  consider  the  practice 
to  he  growing  at  an  alarming  rate  and  are  finding  it 
an  increasingly  difficult  problem  to  meet.  While  this 
practice  is  not  illegal,  undoubtedly  many  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  which  it  takes  represent  unfair  and  un¬ 
ethical  methods  of  doing  business.  However,  if  the 
problem  is  to  be  considered  impartially,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  responsibility  for  the  practice 
•loes  not  rest  solely  and  entirely  with  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  wholesalers. 

Retailers  themselves  are  partly  to  blame  for  this 
practice.  It  is  human  nature  to  purchase  merchan¬ 
dise  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  many  individuals 
welcome  the  o[iportuiiity  to  buy  standard  merchan¬ 
dise  at  wholesale  or  reduced  prices  regartlless  of 
whether  the  source  is  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler 
or  rc  taller.  Store  buyers  and  other  representatives 
v/hen  in  the  maiket  often  take  advantage  of  their 
position  to  buy  from  manufacturing  or  wholesaling 
concerns,  ut  re»luced  prices,  merchandise  of  all  types 
for  their  personal  use  or  for  their  friends.  Certain 
buyers  also  make  the  same  request  ol  salesmen  who 
visit  their  stores.  Naturally,  the  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler  hesitates  to  deny  such  a  request  if  he  feels 
that  his  refusal  will  endanger  future  business  with  a 
particular  store.  If  store  owners  permit  their  employ¬ 
ees  to  contribute  to  this  practice,  they  must  expect 
employees  of  other  concerns  as  well  as  consumers  to 
seize  the  same  opportunity. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  step  in  preventing  the 
further  spread  of  this  practice  is  for  the  retail  store 
owner  to  give  careful  thought  to  the  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  his  retail  store.  Certainly  the  primary 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  retailer  is  to  locate 
sources,  select  merchandise,  carry  it  in  stock  and 
render  to  the  consumer  the  service  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  expects.  All  of  this  represents  expense  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  incurred  by  manufacturer  or  wholesaler. 

The  retailers  might  well  set  a  good  example  to 
their  community  by  seeing  to  it  that  those  connected 
with  it  are  not  sending  their  friends  to  buy  direct. 

Furthermore,  retailers  can  help  correct  this  con¬ 
dition  by  seeing  to  it  that  they  and  their  associates 
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purchase  only  from  vendors  who  are  genuine  whole¬ 
sale  distributors  and  who  are  not  at  the  same  time 
selllno:  directly  to  the  consumer  either  at  wholesale 
prices  or  at  alleged  wholesale  prices. 

Focusing  Attention  on  the  Methods  of 
Compensating  Salespeople 

The  man  w!’.  >8e  sole  incentive  for  laboring  is  the 
financial  compensation  which  he  receives,  is  not  the 
one  who  is  reaping  the  most  pleasure  from  his  daily 
efforts.  Factors  over  and  above  those  of  monetary 
consideration  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
contented  working  personnel.  Nevertheless,  the  com¬ 
pensation  which  an  employee  receives  for  his  services 
is  a  condition  of  employment  which  deserves  careful 
study  and  consideration  by  all  employers  of  labor. 

The  employees  in  a  business  must  be  happy  and 
contented  if  maximum  efficiency  of  operation  is 
desired.  Financial  reward  commensurate  with  the 
ability  and  production  of  the  worker  is  one  of  the 
factors  which  contribute  directly  to  the  building  up 
of  a  satisfied  personnel  in  any  organization.  In  the 
field  of  retailing,  although  the  percentage  for  salaries 
and  wages  is  the  largest  item  of  operating  expense, 
nevertheless  too  little  thought  has  been  given  by 
merchants  to  the  entire  subject  of  compensation. 

The  straight  salary,  quota-bonus,  drawing  account 
and  commission,  straight  commission  and  other  forms 
of  compensation  found  in  retail  stores  all  have  their 
adherents  and  opponents.  Some  schools  of  merchants 
contend  that  extra  financial  compensation  must  be 
given  salespeople  in  the  way  of  a  bonus  or  commission 
to  spur  them  on  to  increase  volume;  while  other 
groups  of  merchants  contend  that  such  forms  of  com¬ 
pensation  are  undesirable  because  the  service  rend¬ 
ered  to  customers  is  sacrificed  by  salespeople  in  their 
efforts  to  increase  sales  and  earn  this  extra  compen¬ 
sation.  This  latter  group  maintains  that  the  straight 
salary  method  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
paying  salespeople.  This  group  emphasizes  the  ease 
of  transferring  employees  and  utilizing  their  idle  time 
in  various  departments  and  claims  I ''at  if  these  em¬ 
ployees  are  carefully  supervised,  sal  3  will  not  show 
a  decrease  because  of  lack  of  incen'.’v;?  on  the  part 
of  salespeople  and  that  customers  will  receive  careful 
and  considerate  service  at  all  times. 

This  whole  problem  of  compensalioii  is  made  all 
the  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that  not  only  do 
entire  stores,  but  also  individual  departments  in  the 
store,  undergo  peaks  and  valleys  of  business  due  to 
seasonal  and  other  variations  in  the  dei:iand  of  cus¬ 
tomers  for  merchandise.  Any  system  of  ct'mpensation 
which  is  fair  and  just  to  salespeople  should  take  into 
consideration  these  uncontrollable  variations  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  merchandise. 


Under  a  salary.>plu8-commission  *  plan  an  initial 
difficulty  grows  first'  out  of  the  determination  of  the 
so-called  “basic  salary”,  and  next,  the  rate  at  which 
the  commission  on  various  types  of  merchandise 
shall  be  set.  There  is  always  a  desire  to  maintain 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  method  of  payment 
throughout  a  store.  In  striving  to  maintain  such  a 
uniform  method  of  payment  it  is  necessary  to  vary 
the  rate  of  commission  on  merchandise  involving 
various  units  of  sale.  When  a  store  pays  a  commission 
on  all  sales  the  problem  is  to  make  the  payment 
equitable  to  both  the  store  and  the  employee  in  a 
period  when  the  salesclerks  can  sell  a  large  amount 
as  well  as  in  the  period  when  they  are  able  to  sell 
a  small  amount.  Stated  differently,  incentive  plans 
must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  equitable  to  the  em 
ployee  as  the  volume  grows  larger  and  reasonably 
equitable  to  the  store  as  the  volume  grows  less. 

The  quota-bonus  system  involves  many  problems 
which  cannot  be  foreseen  at  the  time  when  the  quota 
happens  to  be  set.  It  presents  difficulties  in  any  de¬ 
partment  which  is  falling  off  in  business,  for  if  the 
demand  for  any  particular  type  of  goods  is  declining, 
it  is  very  difficult  then  to  make  the  quota-bonus 
method  work  satisfactorily.  The  method  is  often 
complicated  and  not  easy  for  employees  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  not  easy  to  apply  to  new  employees. 

These  factors  make  it  evident  that  practically  every 
store  is  looking  for  suggestions,  or  the  results  of  j 
experiments  by  others,  that  have  made  one  or  another 
of  these  plans  more  effective  in  their  operation  and 
have  eliminated  some  of  their  difficulties.  Under  a 
straight  salary  system  the  store  inevitably  takes  the 
brunt  of  considerable  fluctuation  in  selling  cost  from 
month  to  month,  always  with  the  hope  of  evening 
out  its  experience  over  the  year.  The  employee  is 
assured  a  uniform  income.  For  the  store,  complete 
elimination  of  irregularity  in  selling  costs  may  be 
achieved  by  the  straight  commission  system,  but  this 
system  throws  so  much  irregularity  in  income  upon 
the  employee  that  many  stores  seek  for  some  middle 
ground  that  will  involve  assuming  part  of  the  irregul¬ 
arity  in  selling  cost  by  both  the  store  and  the  em¬ 
ployee.  Hence  the  development  of  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  on  all  sales  and  quota-bonus  with  guaranteed 
wage  and  without  penalties  as  modifications  of  earlier 
plans. 

The  reason  for  a  lack  of  solution  in  the  wage-setting 
problem  is  that  the  store  cannot  control  the  flow 
of  work  to  sales  clerks,  nor  can  it  measure  exactly 
the  efficiency  of  sales  clerks  because  of  tbe  effect  on 
the  customer.  The  impression  of  courtesy  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  must  be  maintained  without  the  store  display¬ 
ing  any  rushing,  undue  pressure  on  the  clerks  or 
other  evidence  of  selling  discipline. 
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Resvarch  in  the  Method  of  Payment  of 
Salespeople  a  Necessity 

Recognizing  the  need  for  analyzing  the  factor* 
underlying  the  entire  problem,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (ioods  Association,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Store  Managers’  Division  and  the  Industrial  Research 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  initia¬ 
ted  and  sponsored  a  thorough  study  of  this  whole 
problem.  More  than  thirty  stores  participated  in  the 
study  and  reported  essential  data  over  a  period  of 
a  vear,  eoneluding  with  September,  1929. 

This  Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  Study  has  re- 
(uired  of  the  participating  stores  confidential  detail- 
d  data  on  the  earnings,  number  of  transactions,  net 
lies,  number  of  hours  worked,  method  of  payment 
and  kind  of  merchandise  sold,  applicable  to  each 
employee,  whether  full-time,  part-time  or  per  diem, 
in  those  departments  falling  under  Women’s  and 
Misses’  Hosiery,  Women’s  and  Misses’  Wearing 
Apparel,  Men’s  Clothing  and  House  Furnishings.  AU 
lis  information  was  codified  and  only  the  director 
ji  the  survey  has  known  the  names  of  the  contri¬ 
buting  member  stores. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  actual  detailed  data  of 
this  character  have  been  collected.  It  is  being 
analyzed  and  interpreted  by  those  who  have  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  scientific  research  point  of 
ew  combined  with  a  practical  background  in  store 
operation. 

Dr.  Anne  Bezanson,  who  is  directing  the  survey, 
has  had  an  unusually  wide  experience  in  studies  of 
wage  problems.  The  Association  is  particularly  fort¬ 
unate  in  having  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Research  Department  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  which  has,  beyond  doubt, 
been  carrying  on  more  compensation  studies  than 
any  other  university  research  department  in  the 
country.  Dr.  Bezanson  brings  to  this  survey  an  ex¬ 
perience  ripened  by  personnel  direction  of  a  study 
for  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  which  in¬ 
cluded  earnings  of  hituminous  and  anthracite  coal 
miners;  a  study  of  earnings  and  working  opportunity 
in  the  upholstery  weavers’  trades,  earnings  and  rates  of 
pay  in  metal  plants  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  other 
scientific  studies  in  the  field  of  applied  economics. 
A  committee  composed  of  Miss  B.  Eugenia  Lies, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Inc.,  A.  R.  Strang,  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Elmer  Freneh,  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  H.  L.  Manley,  Ahraham 
&  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Richard  Elwell,  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  E.  N.  Ferrell,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Hammond  Ladd,  Frederi¬ 
ck  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Otho  J. 
Hicks,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  has  been  in  touch 


with  the  study  and  has  contributed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  merchandising  problems  which  might  affect 
the  figures  of  compensation. 

In  order  that  this  study  might  not  overlook  sig¬ 
nificant  experiments  in  methods  of  wage  payment 
and  the  many  instances  of  individual  adjustments 
of  wage  plans  by  stores  in  adapting  a  method  to  the 
problem  of  selling  different  kinds  of  merchandise, 
the  Store  Managers’  Division  has  supplemented  the 
intensive  study  among  the  participating  stores  by 
a  questionnaire  to  the  membership  of  the  Association. 
The  data  from  this  questionnaire,  contributed  by 
nearly  150  stores,  not  only  give  the  methods  of  wage 
payment  used  but  reveal  the  difficulties  that  a  parti* 
cular  store  is  experiencing  in  operating  its  individual 
payment  plan. 

Analyzing  the  Factors  Involved  in  the 
Compensation  of  Salespeople 

Within  the  scope  of  this  editorial  detailed  findings 
of  the  study  cannot  be  given;  these  will  be  presented 
in  a  volume  soon  to  be  published.  Nevertheless,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  study  will  attempt 
to  indicate  the  factors  that  are  involved  in  wage 
setting,  appraise  those  factors,  and  show  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  various  plans  in  their  application  to 
certain  kinds  of  merchandise  or  changes  in  business 
conditions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  analysis,  brief 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  findings  as  they  apply 
to  earnings  and  selling  costs  in  the  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  of  twenty-nine  representative  participating 
stores. 

The  typical  selling  cost  for  the  year  in  this  group 
of  29  departments  was  4.3  percent.  This  selling  cost 
is  directly  related  to  the  size  of  sales  check. 

The  hosiery  departments  fall  into  three  groups 
according  to  the  size  of  sales  check: 

(1)  Those  with  a  unit  sale  of  less  than  $2.00 

(2)  Those  with  a  unit  sale  of  $2.00  to  $2.50 

(3)  Those  with  a  unit  sale  of  $2.50  and  over 

In  the  departments  with  an  average  sales  check 
of  less  than  $2.00  there  is  only  one  high  cost  depart¬ 
ment,  with  transactions  reported.  This  firm  is  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  per  sale  because  its  sales 
clerks  average  but  212  sales  a  week  by  comparison 
with  a  group-average  of  about  250  sales  per  clerk  per 
week  at  a  cost  of  eight  cents  or  less  per  sale.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  cost 
of  the  sale,  the  number  of  transactions  and  the  selling 
cost. 

What  is  the  relation  of  selling  cost  to  the  number  of 
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transactions?  The  answer  is  quite  definite.  There 
is  not  a  firm  with  selling  costs  of  less  than  3.9  per 
cent,  averaging  less  than  250  weekly  transactions 
per  employee.  All  firms  with  selling  costs  helow  the 
average  of  the  group  have  more  than  thirty  trans¬ 
actions.  We  may  then  say  that  unless  a  hosiery  de¬ 
partment  has  high  priced  merchandise  or  douhle- 
headed  sales  its  costs  will  he  above  the  average  unless 
its  sales  clerks  can  sell  more  than  200  customers  per 
week.  Most  of  our  departments  with  a  sales  check 
of  less  than  S2.50  have  a  cost  per  sale  of  between 
'  seven  and  a  half  and  eight  and  a  half  cents. 

This  is  given  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  study  will  relate  earnings,  net  sales 
and  selling  cost  to  the  size  and  number  of  transactions 
and  other  items  which  explain  net  sales. 

Two  factors  must  he  considered  as  entering  into 
any  problem  of  wage  setting  for  salesclerks — first, 
inability  to  control  flow  of  work,  second,  lack  of 
an  exact  measure  of  an  employee’s  efficiency.  Analysis 
of  the  weekly  net  sales  of  both  the  full-time  and 
twelve-month  groups  of  employees,  by  method  of 
payment,  shows  that  the  seasonality  factor  evident 
in  departmental  total  net  sales  significantly  affects 
the  individual  output.  The  extent  of  this  problem 
in  women’s  hosiery  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  full¬ 
time  employees  in  the  straight  salary'  departments 
averaged  $635  per  employee  per  week  in  the  month 
of  December,  a  month  of  abnormally  high  sales,  and 
only  $290  per  employee  per  week  in  January,  a  month 
of  abnormally  low  sales.  In  the  salary-plus-com¬ 
mission  on  all  sales  departments,  the  sales  were  $835 
in  December  ami  $390  in  January;  in  quota-bonus 
departments  $740  an*l  $390  for  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary  respectively.  These  figures  demonstrated  that 
swings  in  volume  of  the  total  department  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  monthly  sales  vohune  of  the  individual 
employees,  and  the  problem  of  irregularity  does 
affect  the  opportunity  of  the  individual,  thus  becom¬ 
ing  a  major  factor  in  wage  setting. 

The  study  will  consider  this  same  problem  in 
other  departments  studied,  and  will  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  what  extent  sales  are  a  measure 
of  opportunity  or  a  measure  of  employee  efficiency. 
The  effect  is  somewhat  different  under  different 
methods  of  wage  payment,  and  in  a  good  month  the 
lowest  selling  cost  is  in  straight  salary.  In  a  dull 
month  the  highest  selling  cost  is  experienced  in  a 
department  paying  salary  plus  commission  on  all 
sales,  because  the  store  has  two  fixed  selling  charges 
to  meet  on  every'  sale  up  to  the  point  where  the 
basic  salary  is  covered. 

At  the  February  Convention  it  will  be  possible  to 
explain  the  significance  of  some  of  the  findings  of 
the  study  in  other  departments  as  well  as  hosiery.  It 


will  also  be  possible  to  go  much  further  than  these 
editorial  comments  in  indicating  how  the  stores  can 
make  use  of  the  findings  of  the  study. 

We  believe  that  the  Association  will  make  a  real 
eontrihution  to  the  science  of  retailing  by  the  care¬ 
ful  and  scientific  study  which  has  been  conducted 
on  this  important  subject.  As  soon  as  the  findings 
of  the  survey  staff  are  ready  for  distribution,  we  urge 
all  members  to  study  them  carefully.  Compensation 
is  your  largest  item  of  expense  to-day.  You  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  it. 


We  Are  on  the  Threshold 


When  th  is  Bulletjin  reaches  you  we  shall  be  on 
the  eve  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  No  effort 
has  been  spared  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
the  planning  of  this  Convention  in  our  endeavor  to 
make  it  the  largest  and  most  important  gathering  of 
our  Craft. 

The  theme  is  both  timely  and  important,  namely, 
"THE  MERCHANTS  PART  IN  STABILIZING 
BUSINESS”.  The  speakers  have  been  carefully  select¬ 
ed  and  represent  leaders  in  the  fields  of  retailing,  in¬ 
dustry',  economics,  government  aii-i  education.  Each 
speaker  will  have  a  worthwhile  messaj-’.  The  inevita¬ 
ble  result  of  conscientious  attendance  at  the  various 
sessions  will  insure  your  returning  to  your  stores  bet¬ 
ter  merchants  than  when  you  came  away.  You  will 
receive  the  knowledge,  inspiration  and  courage  which 
will  be  essential  to  every  merchant  in  meeting  the 
problems  which  1930  is  presenting  to  the  retail  craft. 

On  other  pages  of  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  you 
will  find  the  program.  Read  it  carefully.  Plan  now 
how  you  w'ill  spend  your  time  at  the  Convention. 

If  you  have  not  made  your  hotel.  Banquet,  and 
Fashion  Pageant  reserv'ations,  hasten  to  do  so  because 
all  indications  point  to  a  registration  this  year  which 
will  tax  the  hotel’s  facilities. 

One  other  thing! — Do  not  forget  to  ask  for  your 
Validation  Certificate  at  time  of  buying  your  rail¬ 
road  ticket.  This  is  important  so  that  you  can  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  fare. 

In  the  name  of  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  your 
Association  we  extend  to  every  member  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  to  their 
associates,  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  vour  Craft. 
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Reply  to  Senator  George  W.  Norris  Amendment 

to  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Bill 

Presented  hy  PiilLiP  LeBoutiluer,  Chairman,  Tariff  (iuiiiiiiittee 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


SKXATOK  Xorris  bases  his  ainendnient  upon  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
retail  prices  (jf  10.?  articles  of  imported  merchandise 
which  jHirport  to  show  ‘‘enormous  and  unconscionable 
profits  ***  at  the  expense  of  consumers  of  the  United 
States”. 

As  Senator  Xorris  says,  this  exhibit  is  not  new.  It 
is  an  old  device  intended  to  prove  to  the  unthinking 
that  the  costs  of  goods  abroad  are  so  low  that  even 
verv  high  tariff  rates  based  on  foreign  values  are  not 
sufficient  to  afford  protection  to  dome.stic  prcKlucers 
of  comjx'ting  goods. 

Senator  Xorris  is  not  deceived  nor  led  astray  by 
this  argument.  He  ix)iuts  out  that  these  apparently 
e.xcessive  mark-ups  on  the  cost  of  foreign  goods  by 
importers  reallv  give  domestic  producers  of  comj)eting 
articles  even  greater  jjrotection  than  the  tariff  alone 
would  afford  them. 

In  fact  he  goes  further  than  this  and  asserts  that 
“the  importers  of  these  articles  have  an  understanding, 
or  at  least  a  gentlemen’s  agreement  with  those  who 
manufacture  the  same  articles  in  the  United  .States 
to  jointly  prey  upon  the  consumer  of  such  commodities”. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  either  with  this 
P'toffly  ’  exhibit  or  with  the  inference  which 

Senator  Norris  draws  from  it,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  point  in  the  contention  of  domestic  producers 
that  thev  need  more  im)tection.  If  they  could  get  more 
and  more  protection  by  a  ‘‘gentlemen’s  agreement”  with 
importers  why  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
proving  their  case  to  Congress  and  of  subjecting  them¬ 
selves  and  the  country  to  the  uncertainty  and  unsettle¬ 
ment  of  a  general  tariff  revision?  , 

The  fundamental  ilefects  are  in  the  exhibit  itself  and 
not  in  .Senator  Xorris’  inferences.  W'hat  are  these 
defects  ? 

l.The  list  is  not  fairly  representative  of  the  im¬ 
port  business  of  the  country,  as  to  country  of 
origin,  kind  of  commodities,  cost  of  handling 
or  prices. 

2.  It  is  unfair  to  the  protective  system  which  is 
the  settled  policy  of  this  country,  for  very  few 
articles  in  the  list  are  produced  in  this  country 
in  any  large  way  and  none  truly  represent  agri¬ 
culture  or  other  fundamental  industries  of  the 
country. 

3.  It  is  unfair  to  importers  and  retail  merchants 
because,  to  the  unthinking,  it  carries  the  im¬ 
plication  that  they  are  all  profiteers. 

Pile  list  could  hardly  have  been  worse  if  it  had  been 
•leliberately  chosen  to  misrepresent  rather  than  to  re¬ 
present  the  import  and  tariff  situation.  There  is  no 
explanation  of  how  the  selections  were  made,  but  it  is 
strange  that  no  article  is  included  where  the  alleged 
mark-up  was  less  than  136  per  cent  when  everyone  at 


all  familiar  with  mercantile  business  knows  that  the 
average  mark-up  in  retail  trade  is  approximately  33 
l)er  cent  of  the  sales  price  of  the  goods. 

It  is  also  strange  that  an  article,  like  e.xhibit  No.  21, 
which  cost  9S  cents  in  France  and  was  sold  for  $50. 
a  mark-up  of  3,325  i»er  cent  on  the  computetl  land¬ 
ed  cost  of  $1.4f),  should  have  been  retained  in  the  list. 
Such  an  article  is  .so  exceptional  that  it  must  represent 
a  mistake  on  somebody’s  part. 

In  the  absence  of  explanation  on  the  part  of  Treasury 
officials  and  with  only  internal  evidence  as  a  guide, 
we  must  assume  that  the  selection  of  such  a  list  as 
this  was  probably  determined  by  ease  of  purchase  in 
the  shops  and  the  jjossibility  of  identifving  the  article 
in  the  invoices  at  the  Custom  House.  He  this  as  it 
may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  list  is  not  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  apjjarent  to  anyone,  who  stops  to  think 
about  it,  that  if  merchants  could  make  from  150  to 
3.300  {)er  cent  of  real  profit  on  imported  merchandise 
our  stores  would  be  full  of  such  merchandise  and  the 
sales  of  it  would  not  have  remained  at  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  the  business  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  which 
has  l)een  uniformly  the  case  for  the  |>ast  ten  years  or 
more. 

If  this  ’’Piggly  Wiggly  Store”  exhibit  falls  so  far 
short  of  l)eing  representative  of  the  general  import 
business,  what  d(x*s  it  represent  ? 

It  represents  types  of  goods  which  are  e.xtremely 
expensive  to  handle  whether  produced  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Many  of  the  articles  are  toys  or  trinkets  for  which 
the  demand  is  highly  seasonal  or  sporadic  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  volume. 

Other  articles  are  fragile  and  loss  through  breakage 
is  excessive. 

Some,  like  repair  parts  for  musical  instruments,  have 
an  extremely  limited  market  and  are  handled  at  a 
monetary  loss  though  they  must  Ik;  carried  by  dealers 
in  order  that  they  may  fully  serve  even  the  infrequent 
needs  of  their  customers. 

.\  considerable  numlxr  of  these  articles  are  objects 
of  art  with  very  slow  turnover  which  fxrcupy  highly 
expensive  display  space  in  the  stores  and  shops  that 
handle  them.  They  are  also  subject  to  heavy  loss 
through  breakage,  marring,  or  depreciation  through 
changes  in  the  public  taste. 

Many  items  in  the  list  are  so  insignificant  in  unit 
value  and  are  sold  iu  such  small  quantities  that  the 
mere  expense  of  buying,  pricing  and  selling  them  is 
far  greater  than  the  original  cost  of  the  goods.  It  is 
well  known  that  smallwares  and  notions  are  handled 
at  a  loss  and  only  for  service  purposes  by  every  large 
store  that  stocks  and  sells  them. 

Further  comment  on  this  list  seems  to  be  unnecessary 
in  this  connection.  It  is  covered  more  fully  and  in 
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detail  in  a  brief  which  contains  the  affidavits  of  the 
merchants  from  whom  the  goods  were  purchased.  We 
feel  that  we  have  said  enough,  however,  to  convince 
Senator  Norris  that  this  exhibit  does  not  afford  evidence 
of  a  serious  break  in  the  tariff  wall  and  that  rightly 
interpreted  it  represents  an  excei)tional  and  relatively 
unimportant  part  of  our  imports  from  abroad  and  no 
real  addition  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  except  the  few  whose  judgement  of 
real  values  is  defective  or  whose  purses  are  so  plethoric 
that  they  may  indulge  their  every  whim  or  caprice  in 
filling  their  homes  with  bric-abrac  or  fragile  and 
unusual  toys  for  their  pampered  children. 

If  these  conclusions  are  warranted  by  the  facts,  then 
there  is  no  evil,  or  at  least  no  serious  evil  to  be  remedied 
or  avoided,  and  the  extradordinary  measure  proposed 
by  Senator  Norris  is  therefore  not  needed. 

But  if  we  were  to  assume  for  the  purpose  of  argu¬ 
ment  that  there  is  a  real  evil  to  be  dealt  with,  the  fur¬ 
ther  question  arises  as  to  the  feasibility  and  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  measure  jjroposed. 

Assuming  that  such  a  measure  would  be  constitu¬ 
tional,  concerning  which  there  may  be  some  reasonable 
doubt  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  taxing  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced  by  child  labor,  is  it  not  a  remedy  that  would  be 
far  worse  than  the  disease  which  it  is  meant  to  cure? 
We  feel  that  it  is. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
administer.  It  would  involve  such  an  elaborate  system 
of  records  that  the  Government  would  be  involved  in 
greatly  added  expense  and  trouble  in  dealing  with  the 
importation  of  the  thousands  of  commodities  which 
pass  the  Customs.  For  importers  who  buy  in  bulk  and 
sell  in  small  quantities  to  many  merchants  or  manu¬ 
facturers  it  would  mean  furnishing  a  tag  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  pedigree  for  every  article  that  goes  through  their 
hands. 

It  would  require  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage 
to  avoid  wholesale  violations,  and  it  would  lead  to 
infinite  possibilities  of  prosecution  and  litigation  in  the 
courts. 

These  and  many  other  burdens,  impediments  and 
possible  injustices  would  apply  to  all  import  trade  even 
though  99  per  cent  of  it  is  now  and  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  future  above  the  reproach  of  any  taint  of  fraud 
or  profiteering,  because  no  such  punitive  statute  can 
be  adequately  and  equitably  enforced  unless  all  are 
subject  to  its  regulations  and  prohibitions.  No  law  has 
ever  been  devised  that  will  automatically  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  or  draw  a  satisfactory  line  between 
the  innocent  and  the  evil-doer  without  administrative 
and  judicial  enforcement. 

What  would  happen  under  such  a  restrictive  and 
burdensome  regulation  is  that,  even  if  the  penalty  tax 
of  99  per  cent  were  greatly  reduced  and  the  25  per 
cent  of  allowable  mark-up  greatly  increased,  a  real 
enforcement  would  serve  as  a  complete  embargo  on 
a  very  large  part  of  the  goods  now  being  imported. 
There  would  not  need  to  be  any  protective  tariff  on 
such  goods.  They  just  couldn’t  l)e  imported  over  all 
these  troublesome  and  dangerous  barriers.  This  would 
effectually  limit  our  consumers  to  home  products  and 
deprive  them  of  many  articles  not  produced  at  home. 
It  would  seriously  impair  one  of  the  important  sources 


of  Federal  Revenue.  'It  would  completely  ruin  the  busi-  ' 
ness  of  some  long-established  and  reputable  importers  j ! 
and  impair  the  business  and  the  financial  success  of  .  i 
many  others.  It  would  deprive  our  manufacturers  of  ■  1 
the  stimulus  of  a  fair  competition  with  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  would  rule  out  many  art  and  novelty  goods 
which  now  serve  to  educate  our  people  and  to  aid  and  j 
stimulate  the  designers  of  our  domestic  manufacturers,  j 
It  would  de])rive  our  people  of  an  entirely  innocent  ■ 
right  and  privilege  whidi  they  now  enjoy  of  buying  j ; 
g(K)ds  of  foreign  manufacture  and  concurrently  restrict  j 
the  resonable  right  of  our  merchant  to  handle  such  ! 
goods  which  help  to  diversify  their  stocks  and  to  satisfy  i 
their  customers.  ' 

But  over  and  above  all  these  things,  it  would  lead 
to  an  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  reduction  in  im-  j 
l)orts  which  would  tend,  as  all  such  limitation  is  bound 
to  do,  to  seriously  limit  and  impair  our  export  trade. 
Foreigners  can  not  buy  from  us  unless  they  can  also  p 
sell  to  us.  Moreover  they  will  not  buy  from  a  countr)’ 
that  puts  what  they  regard  as  unresonable  and  un¬ 
necessary  restrictions  upon  the  special  goods  which 
they  produce. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  we  cannot  consume 
Jill  the  products  of  our  farms  and  factories.  Our 
farmers  have  always  produced  large  exportable  sur- 
plusses  of  the  great  staple  crops  and  live  stock  products.  ' 
Many  foreign  countries  need  this  food  supply,  but  they 
cannot  buy  it  unless  we  will  take  their  goods  in  ex¬ 
change.  Germany,  which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  the 
chief  offender  in  sending  us  goods  made  by  hand  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  103  articles  in  the 
list,  41  or  two-fifths  of  the  entire  number,  came  from 
that  country,  cannot  supply  its  need  for  food.  It  would 
not  do  so  before  the  War,  during  the  War,  nor  now, 
and  it  is  willing  and  anxious  to  buy  our  wheat  and  i 

pork  and  lard  as  well  as  our  cotton  if  we  will  accept 
}>ayment  in  toys,  scientific  instniments,  etc.,  which  the 
Germans  produce  cheaply  and  much  of  which  we  can¬ 
not  and  should  not  produce  for  ourselves. 

In  manufacturing  we  have  a  machine  and  factory 
capacity  which  has  ben  estimated  to  be  at  least  25  per 
per  cent  in  excess  of  that  needed  to  supply  our  present 
market  for  such  goods.  These  machines  and  the  skilled 
men  who  operate  them  cannot  be  fully  employed  un-  ' 
less  we  can  sell  more  of  these  products  abroad.  It  would 
be  a  crime  to  throw  these  men  out  of  employment  and 
make  them  and  their  wives  and  children  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence  by  making  the  toys  aqd  jim-cracks 
which  are  now  being  imported  from  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  which  the  proposed  amendment 
would  practically  embargo. 

Our  great  natural  resources  in  fertile  land,  in  forests  \ 
and  mines  and  the  genius  of  our  people  have  made 
this  a  country  of  large  scale  production  in  agriculture  : 
and  the  great  fundamental  and  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  We  have  harnessed  the  great  forces  of  nature 
so  that  our  laborers  may  be  freed  from  the  manual 
and  menial  tasks  that  were  the  unfortunate  lot  of 
working  people  in  former  ages  and  are  still  in  some 
of  the  backward  countries  of  the  world.  We  sweat  our 
machines  instead  of  our  men.  Let  us  not  do  anything 
now  to  check  the  progress  of  our  industries  and  our 
people  to  higher  productivity  and  more  satisfactory 
conditions  of  living  and  labor.  | 
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Facts  Presented  In  Reply  To  Certain  Charges 

Contained  in  Senate  Committee  Print 
"'Retail  Prices  of  Imported  Merchandise” 


Submitted  January  7,  1930,  by  the  Tariff  Committee,  Piiiup  Lt:BorTlLUER,  (diairman 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Inserted  in  the  Conjjressional  Record  by  Hon.  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi.  January  7,  1930 


SENATE  Committee  Print  entitled  “RETAIL 
PRICES  OF  LMl^ORTED  MERCHANDISE. 
Printed  for  the  Use  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
November  1.  1929”,  having  come  to  our  attention, 
the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  which  has  l>een  following  closely  the  pending 
tariff  bill  in  its  various  stages  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate,  and  which  is  charged  bv  the 
Association  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  great  body 
of  retail  merchants  whom  it  represents  shall  not  lie  ex¬ 
posed  to  undeserved  criticism  or  charged  with  conduct 
or  practices  of  an  unethical  character,  feels  that  this  pub¬ 
lication,  both  by  direct  statement  and  by  implication, 
is  so  unfair  and  misleading  that  it  demands  our  em¬ 
phatic  protest. 

We  pointed  out  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  February,  1929;  in  a  second 
brief  submitted  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  supported  by  oral  testimony  on  June  12,  1929;  and 
in  a  third  brief  submitted  to  each  member  of  the  Fin¬ 
ance  Committee  in  September  accompanied  by  a  special 
letter,,  the  reasons  for  the  interest  of  this  .Association 
and  its  members  in  tariff  legislation;  to  the  end  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  maintained  and 
the  welfare  of  industry  and  labor  may  l)e  safe-guarded. 
We  pointed  out  and  proved  in  these  briefs  that  the 
Association  is  in  favor  of  a  fair  protective  tariff  bill 
and  that  it  has  no  interest  in  such  legislation  further 
than  that  its  members  may  be  permitted  to  conduct  a 
legitimate  business  in  accordance  with  the  highest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  business  ethics  and  in  resjKJiise  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  demand  of  their  customers  for  a  wide  variety 
of  goods. 

\N’e  p)ointed  out  that  the  .Association  believes  that 
such  goods  as  its  members  import  or  buy  from  import¬ 
ers  have  not  only  not  interfered  with  the  development 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country,  but 
that  these  goods  have  often  proved  helpful  by  serving 
as  models  for  the  production  of  similar  goods  in  this 
country.  We  have  proven  that  our  members’  interest  in 
the  merchandising  of  imported  goods  is  only  a  minor 
one  so  far  as  volume  of  sales  and  profits  are  concerned ; 
that  of  the  total  volume  of  over  $4,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  sold  in  1928  in  the  2500  .stores  represented  in 
the  membership  of  this  Association,  less  than  5  per 
cent,  were  of  foreign  origin.  Moreover,  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  this  percentage ;  it  has  remained  fairly 
constant  over  the  past  ten  years. 

We,  therefore,  feel  that  it  is  pre-eminently  unfair  and 
unjust  to  convey  to  the  public  mind  the  impression  that 


the  retail  stores  of  this  country  are  interested  in  break¬ 
ing  down  the  tariff  wall  or  that  they  are  making  undue 
an<l  unnecessary  profits  (*n  the  sale  of  goods  produced 
abroad  at  prices  so  low  that  our  domestic  producers 
cannot  comjx'te  with  them,  .'^uch  implication  is  entirely 
untrue. 

We  feel  that  the  list  of  e.xhibits  in  the  publication 
alKJV’e  referred  to  tends  to  accomplish  these  purposes 
whether  that  was  the  intention  or  not.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  any  branch  thereof,  to  cast  reflections 
iqxjn  an  industry  which  employs  over  five  millions  of 
its  citizens,  and  which  according  to  statistics  compiled 
by  Dr.  P£.ul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Marketing  at 
Columbia  University,  represents  an  annual  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  $41,000,000,000. 

We  are  sure  that  our  fears  are  not  unwarranted  in 
this  regard  when  we  hear  members  of  the  Senate  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  pamphlet  and  these  exhibits,  as  .Senator 
Norris  did  on  November  9th.  when  he  said  “It  is  (|uite 
api)arent  from  the  articles  on  exhibition  in  Mr.  Grun- 
(b’’s  ‘Piggly  Wiggly  Store’  here  that  some  enormous 
and  unconscionable  profits  are  lieing  made  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  consumers  of  the  United  States.” 

We  realize  that  this  exhibit  and  these  implications 
are  not  entirely  new.  A  similar  publication  was  brought 
out  in  1922,  and  it  called  forth  from  us  at  that  time 
a  protest  supported  by  a  large  numlxir  of  affidavits 
from  the  members  of  our  .Association  in  whose  stores 
the  articles  in  the  exhibit  were  jmrehased,  which  com- 
])!etely  disproved  the  charges  made  at  that  time.  (See 
Congressional  Record.  Septeml)er  19,  1922).  Senator 
Norris  in  his  recent  speech  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  method  of  instructing  the  public  is  not  new. 
He  said,  “This  is  no  exception;  it  has  been  so  in  the 
case  of  other  tariff  bills ;  it  has  been  so  all  the  time ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  condition  occurs  when 
the  importers  of  articles  have  an  understanding,  or  at 
least  a  gentlemen’s  agreement,  with  those  who  manu¬ 
facture  the  same  articles  in  the  United  .States,  if  they 
manufactured  here,  for  in  no  other  way  could  the  prices 
be  raised  to  the  enormous  levels  to  which  they  are 
raised,  and  involving  the  tremendous  profits  which  are 
derived. ”It  is  perfectly  apparent  from  this  statement 
that  Senator  Norris  believes  that  retailers  are  not 
only  making  enormous  profits,  but  that  they  are  in  an 
unholy  alliance  with  manufacturers  of  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts  to  enhance  to  an  unconscionable  degree  the  prices 
which  our  people  must  pay  for  the  goods  that  they  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  stores.  If  this  impression  should  be  con- 
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veved  to  the  fjeneral  public,  as  it  apparently  has  been  to 
members  of  (.'onjjress.  it  is  an  indictment  of  our  in¬ 
dustry.  so  serious,  in  fact.  s(»  monstrous  that  we  feel 
it  necessary  to  jirotest  atjamst  it  with  all  of  our  force. 

( )ne  hundred  and  three  articles  arc  included  in.  this 
list  as  exhibits.  W’e  feel  tlu.t  this  list  of  articles  is 
not  truly  representative  of  the  countries  from  which 
we  receive  imports,  ami  it  is  not  fairly  proixirtioned  to 
the  classes  of  floods  that  are  innK)rte(i.  'Phis  statement 
seems  to  he  borne  out  by  the  followinj;  tabulation.  It 
will  l)e  noted  in  this  tabulation  that  19  countries  are 
rei)resente<l.  and  that  92  other  cotmtries  or  dei)endcn- 
cies  from  which  we  obtain  three-fifths  of  our  imports 
are  not  included  at  all.  It  will  be  noted  further  that  of 
the  19  countries  included,  some  are  over-represented 
and  others  are  under-represented.  For  example.  40 
])er  cent  of  the  articles  in  the  exhibit  were  from  (ler- 
many.  and  20  jier  cent,  from  France,  whereas  only  9 
l>er  cent,  were  imjxjrted  from  (Ireat  Britain  and  only 
2  per  cent,  from  Ja|)an.  from  which  countries  we  i)ur- 
chase  by  far  the  larjjest  (piantities  of  floods. 


Articles 

in 

Countries  Exhibit 

lixfiorts  to 

hn ports  from 

(jermany 

41 

$441,521,352 

$245,710,265 

Denmark 

1 

49.658.043 

4.196,001 

Sweden 

1 

57,635.549 

51,715,318 

Switzerland 

} 

12.092,615 

45.629.574 

Czecho-slovakia  1 

h 

5.983.841 

42,473,9.32 

Bohemia  j 

1 1 

France 

21 

260,147.939 

167.159,394 

(ireat  Britain !  Scotland 

21 

864.575,475 

.342,389,442 

1  EnRland 

71 

Spain 

1 

W,078.595 

35,164,940 

Jugoslavia  and  .Alhania 

1 

1,860.636 

1,874,179 

China 

2 

143.525.614 

151.744,562 

Belgium 

~\ 

117.955,852 

74,794,393 

Austria 

4 

5.545,205 

11,904,589 

Madeira  and  Azore.s 

1 

1,074.211 

1.394.148 

Japan 

2 

391,676,457 

.398,375.832 

Holland 

4 

142.051.198 

82.798.403 

Italy 

2 

164,465.180 

108.628,152 

Ireland 

1 

16.169.703 

2.322,438 

TOTAL  19  TOTAL 

lO.I 

$2,766,199,465 

$1.768.278.5.52 

92  other  countries  or 

2,607,866,108 

2.523,263.008 

dependencies 

Figures  for  period  July  1.  1928  to  June  .?0.  1929 
based  on  Monthly  Sumnuiry  of  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  (December,  1928.  and  June,  1929, 
issues.)  Published  by  Utiited  States  Department  of 
Comme^rce. 

This  list  of  articles  to  be  fairly  representative  should 
have  been  .selected  with  due  regard  to  proportionality 
among  the  countries  of  origin,  and  also  among  the 
classes  of  commodities  included  in  our  imix)rt  trade.  It 
is  even  less  satisfactory  in  this  latter  resix;ct  than  it  is 
in  the  former. 

By  reference  to  the  paragraphs  in  the  tariff  bill  of 
1922.  we  find  that  11  articles  come  under  Tariff  Sched¬ 
ule  1 — Chemicals.  Oils  and  Paints, — and  represents 
six  out  of  the  93  paragraphs  in  that  Schedule.  Who  will 
contend,  for  e.Xc.m])le.  that  castile  soap,  clock  oil,  a 
fountain  pen.  and  a  few  drugs  adecpiately  represent 
this  great  industry  ? 

Tariff  Schedule  No.  2. — Karths,  Karthenware,  and 
Glassware — is  represented  by  7  articles  included  in  four 


paragraphs  out  of  the  total  of  .^8  in  that  Schedule,  ji 
Tt.riff  Schedules  4.  .s.  7  and  8  are  barely  represented  | 

in  this  list,  though  these  schedules  covering  wood,  sugar,  !; 
agricultural  prcxlucts.  and  beverages  represent  some  of  { 
the  mo.st  imjx)rtaiit  clas.ses  of  g(xxls.  so  far  as  our  im-  r; 
ports  as  well  as  our  Domestic  i)r(xluction  are  con-  : 
cerned.  ( )ne  great  schedule,  that  of  Silks  and  Silk 
CxKxls.  has  no  repre.sent.ation  in  this  list.  Whereas  at 
the  other  extreme,  we  find  Tariff  Schedule  14. — Sun¬ 
dries — is  represented  by  37  articles  contained  in  14 
out  of  the  60  paragraphs  of  that  .Schedule.  This  Tariff 
Schedule  is  a  mere  rcc'j|)tacle  for  <xlds  and  ends  which  I, 
do  not  fit  elsewhere,  and  the  list  of  articles  indicates  T 
the  heterogeneous  and  unimiuirtant  character  of  the 
merchandise  included  under  it. 

Phe  unrepresentative  character  of  this  list  of  103 
articles  is  even  more  strikingly  shown  by  comparing 
them  with  the  great  classes  of  comnxxlities  which  are 
really  important,  both  as  imjxirts  and  as  fundamental 
industries  among  our  domestic  mc.nufactures.  It  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  above  that  the  total 
imports  of  this  country  for  the  year  ending  June  .30. 
1929.  amounted  in  routid  numbers  to  $4,291,000,000.  I 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  tariff  schedules  in  the  classi-  I 

fication  adonted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  I 

preparing  statistics  of  imjxjrts  in  the  matter  of  detailed  | 

articles,  but  in  a  large  way  it  is  iM»ssible  to  identify  I 

and  locate  the  103  articles  in  this  list  and  allocate  them  I 

to  their  proper  place  in  the  classification  of  imports.  | 

The  following  tabular  statement  has  been  set  up  in  | 
the  sequence  of  the  tariff  schedules  in  the  .Act  of  1922  | 

rather  than  in  the  <»rder  in  which  the  str.tistics  of  im-  I 
ports  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  De-  | 
partment  of  Commerce.  I 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  silk  schedule.  It  I 
will  be  noted  that  while  approximately  $450,000,000 
worth  of  gofxls  (jf  this  classification  were  imported  not 
a  single  item  is  found  in  the  list  of  103  articles  in  the 
.Senate  exhibit. 

Tariff  Schedule  No.  10, — Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute — 
rei)resenting  apjiroximately  $150,000,000  worth  of  im- 
|X)rts.  is  re])resented  by  3  items,  two  of  which  are  of 
a  highly  si)eciali7.ed  character. 

Schedule  No.  11, — Wool — with  $166,000,000  worth 
of  imports  is  repre.sented  by  only  4  articles,  and  Sched¬ 
ule  No.  13 — Papers  and  Books — with  $172,000,000  is 
represented  by  only  4  items,  one  of  which  is  a  paper 
hat. 

Tariff  Schedule  No.  6, — Tobacco  and  Manufac¬ 
tures — with  imports  of  $172,000,000  is  not  represented 
at  all,  while  Schedule  No.  3. — metals  and  Manufac¬ 
tures — is  represented  by  17  articles,  but  can  it  be  said 
that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  waste  of  time  to  trace 
minute  lockages  of  chair  nails,  thumb  tacks,  metal 
buttons,  .safety  pins  etc.,  from  the  retail  stores  through 
the  Customs,  and  ca>i  such  a  list  of  insignificant  com¬ 
modities  truly  re])resent  a  groiq)  of  imix)rts  where  the 
amount  involved  is  over  $400,000,000. 

Contrast  with  this  inadequate  representation,  the  ex¬ 
tremely  full  representation  of  Schedule  No.  14 — Sun¬ 
dries — which  accounts  for  37  out  of  the  103  exhibits 
in  the  Senate  list  and  which  contribute  to  the  total 
of  our  imports  a  little  over  1  per  cent.,  or  $47,000,000 
in  round  numbers. 
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Tariff  Schedule 

I’atue  of  Imports^ 
(KK)  omitted 

No.  of  Articles 
i»  Senate  List 

1. 

l  hemicals 

$  148.465 

11 

7 

Earths,  Etc. 

39,591 

7 

3! 

Metals 

406.785 

27 

4. 

\\'(X)d 

93,938 

1 

5. 

Sugar 

299.681 

2 

6. 

Tt)bacco 

63,238 

Not 

represented 

7. 

•Agricultural 

1,194,501 

2 

8. 

Beverages 

1,801 

1 

9. 

Cotton 

128,020 

4 

10. 

Flax,  Etc. 

149,593 

3 

11. 

Wool 

166.589 

4 

12. 

Silk 

452,325 

Not 

represented 

13. 

Papers  and  Books 

172,794 

4 

14. 

Sundries 

47,496 

37 

15. 

Free  list 

926.724 

Not 

represented 

♦Based  on  Monthly  Summary  of  ForciRii  Commerce.  June. 
1929.  Published  by  the  Unit^  States  Department  of  C'om- 
merce. 

“Due  to  the  incomparability  of  Department  of  Commerce  tables 
and  the  Tariff  Schedules  these  figures  are  only  approximate. 
For  example,  a  considerable  number  of  articles  in  the  Free 
List  (Schedule  15)  are  included  in  other  schedules  on  this 
table. 

We  feel  that  the  statistics  presented  above  are  suffic¬ 
ient  proof  to  any  fair-minded  ])erson  that  this  list  of 
103  articles  is  UNREPRESENTATIVE;  as  rejjards 
the  countries  from  which  we  obtain  imports,  the  tariff 
I  schedules,  and  the  fjreat  classes  of  staple  goods  which 
;  are  included  in  our  import  trade  as  shown  in  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
We  claim  further  that  this  list  is  not  merely  UN¬ 
REPRESENTATIVE  but  MISREPRESENTATiVE  of 
our  import  trade  and  of  the  business  conducted  by  the 
i  great  retail  store  industry  of  the  United  States.  The 
®  list  could  hardly  have  l)een  worse  if  it  had  been  delib- 
!  erately  chosen  to  misrepresent  rather  than  to  represent 
i  the  import  and  tariff  situation.  There  is  no  explanation 
I  of  how  the  selections  were  made.  But  it  is  strange  that 
I  no  article  is  included  ujx)n  which  the  alleged  mark-up 

■  is  less  than  136  per  cent,  when  it  is  well  known  that 

the  average  mark-up  in  retail  trade  is  approximately  33 
;  ])er  cent  of  the  sales  jjrice.  This  figure  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  found  and  published  in  the  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
Harvard  University  and  has  never  l)een  successfully 
challenged. 

Serious  as  these  defects  are,  we  do  not  regard  them 
t  as  the  worst  aspect  of  this  matter  from  the  p>oint  of  view 
of  the  injury  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  our  members 
and  the  entire  retail  business  of  the  country  by  the  im¬ 
plication  that  exorbitant  and  unconscionable  profits  are 
I  being  made  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  We  have 
i  pointed  out  that  this  charge  against  the  retailers  of  the 
!  country  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  made  in  connection 
with  a  similar  list  of  commodities  prejjared  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1922,  and  we  had  occasion  to 
express  our  serious  dissent  at  that  time,  when  we  said : 

I  “As  a  matter  of  fact  and  record  the  absurd- 

I  ity  of  the  charge  of  profiteering  by  department 

1  stores  has  been  thoroughly  established  by  the 

I  investigation  of  several  Government  and  in- 

I  dependent  agencies. 


“First.  By  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  which  completed  in  1920,  under  the 
Lever  Act,  a  searching  investigation  of  retail 
stores  handling  l)Oth  domestic  and  im(K)rt  mer¬ 
chandise,  with  the  result  that  out  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  stores  investigated  practically  no  cases 
of  profiteering  were  found. 

“Second.  By  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  _ 
Administration  of  Harvard  University,  from 
whose  reiK)rt  we  (juote:  ‘Profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments  for  the  year  1920  were  obtained  from 
.305  stores  located  in  39  states,  with  aggregate 
net  .sales  of  $535,193,000,  varying  jkt  store 
from  $71,000  to  $29,000,000.  The  average  net 
profit  was  shown  to  lx*  l.S  |)er  cent,  of  sales’. 

“'Phird.  By  the  Joint  Congressional  Commi.s- 
sion  of  .Agricultural  Inquiry,  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  profiteering 
was  going  on  or  whether  the  spread  l)etween 
the  cost  of  producing  and  what  consumers  had 
to  pay  was  due  to  other  causes. 

“Hon.  Syrlney  Anderson,  the  very  able 
Chairman  of  that  Commission,  completed  and 
published  its  rejxirt  last  July,  in  which  we  find 
these  words:  ‘Retail  dry  goods  profits  are 
found  to  have  averaged  5.4  ])er  cent,  for  the 
nine-year  period  from  1913  to  1921.  From  this 
profit  must  l)e  deducted  such  items  as  shortage 
in  inventory,  value  of  merchandise,  Federal 
taxes  and  stock  moving  reductions  in  response 
to  price  decline  or  movement  of  stock  accumu¬ 
lation’.  Such  deductions  would  certainly  bring 
the  true  net-profit  figures  to  less  than  4  per 
cent,  which  is  in  sharp  and  conclusive  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  general  and  prejudiced  intimation 
of  excess  profit  conveyed  by  the  figures  of  your 
exhibit.” 

What  we  said  at  that  time  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
was  seven  years  ago.  'Phis  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
following  figures  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  on 
“Operating  Expenses  of  Department  Stores  and  De- 
l)artmentized  Specialty  Stores”  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University. 

Net  Profit  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928 

Stores  with  Sales  of 

Less  than  $1,0(X),0(X)  0.7  1.9  0.3  0.5  0.2  0.2  Loss  0.2 

Stores  with  Sales  of 

Over  $1,000,000  3.4  3.6  2.0  2.3  2.3  1.7  1.5 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  figures  speak  for  themselves 
and  ought  to  be  a  conclusive  refutation  of  the  charge 
of  exorbitant  profits  against  the  retail  business  of  the 
country. 

Further,  the  exhibit  represents  tyjies  of  goods  which 
are  extremely  expensive  to  handle,  whether  produced  at 
home  or  abroad.  Many  of  the  articles  are  toys  or  trink¬ 
ets  for  which  the  demand  is  highly  seasonal  or  sporadic 
and  the  amount  of  sales  in  any  one  store  insignificant 
in  volume.  Other  articles  are  fragile  and  the  loss 
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Program — 19th  Annual  Convention 

February  3-4-5-6-7,  1930,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

Theme — The  Merchant’s  Part  in  Stabilizing  Business 

Effective  Merchandising  and  Efficient  Operation  to 
Meet  Consumer  Demand  Require  Store-Mindedness 

The  Program  Opens  at  7  P.  M.  Reminder — “Ei;ery  Man  Was  on  Time’' 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  DINNER  MEETING 
MONDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  3 — Southeast  Ballroom 

Presiding  Officer:  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  Ex-President,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


7:00  P.  M.  Annual  Dinner  Meeting  of  the  National 
Council,  with  Directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  Group  Chairmen  and  Directors. 

Musical  Program — Orchestra  furnished 
by  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc,,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Trend  of  the  Times. 

David  Lawrence,  President,  United 
States  Daily.  _ 


Discussion  of  the  program  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  applied  and  pure  re¬ 
search  in  retail  distribution  by  the 
Association,  the  Associate  Groups, 
Universities  and  other  agencies. 

Reports  of  Councillors  and  Chairmen  of 
Associate  Groups. 

Report  on  Nomination  for  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation. 


PRESIDENT’S  BREAKFAST  MEETING 
TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 — Grand  Ballroom 
General  Session 


Members  of  Record  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  Directors  of  the  Associate 
Groups  have  been  invited  to  be  the  guests  of  President 
Alfred  B.  Koch,  and  the  Directors,  at  breakfast. 
At  8 :4S  A.  M.  the  meeting  will  be  open  to  all  Con¬ 
vention  delegates. 

7:45  A.  M.  Registration. 

8:00  A.  M.  President's  Breakfast  given  by  Officers 
and  Directors  to  Officers  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Record  of  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

8:45  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

President  Alfred  B.  Koch. 


8:50  A.  M.  Address. 

President  Alfred  B.  Koch. 

9:10  A.  M.  Report  on  Association  Work  of  1929. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


9:30  A.  M.  Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

Committee  on  Nominations  and  Ballot¬ 
ing. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 


9:35  A.  M.  Reports  by  Standing  Committees. 

Trade  Relations  Committee — A.  Lincoln 
Filcne,  Chairman. 

Taxation  Committee  —  C.  B.  Clark, 
Chairman. 

Tariff  Committee  —  Philip  LeBoutillier, 
Chairman. 

By-Laws  Committee — Alfred  B.  Koch. 
Chairman. 

10:20  A.  M.  Reading  of  Nominations  for  New  Di¬ 
rectors. 

10:30  A.  M.  Recess. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 


General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 


10:30  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibits. 

2: 00  P.  M.  Presiding  Officer,  Pres.  Alfred  B.  Koch. 
2:05  P.  M.  Vocal  Selection. 

Furnished  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

2: 10  P.  M.  Keynote  Address — Business  Stability — 
The  Merchants’  Point  of  View. 

Dr.  H.  Parker  Willis,  Editor-in-Chief, 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Professor  of  Banking,  Columbia 
University,  author  of  various  books 
on  banking  and  economics.  Formerly 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Finance,  W'ashington  and 


Lee  University  and  Secretary  and 
Consulting  Economist  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board,  Washington. 

2: 50  P.  M.  How  Management  Can  Effect  Scientifis 
Control  in  Modern  Business. 

Sidney  R.  Baer,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

3:25  P.  M.  Polishing  Up  The  Greatest  Asset. 

Louis  Wiley,  Business  Manager,  New 
York  Times. 


4:00  P.  M.  Discussion. 

4:30  P.  M.  Election  of  Officers. 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 

5:00  P.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibits. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  4 

THE  SMOKER 
^rand  Ballroom 

7:30  P.  M.  to  8:00  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibits. 

8:00  P. M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  C.  B.  Clark,  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

8:05  P.  M.  Musical  Program. 

Selections  from  the  Abraham  &  Straus 
Revue. 

8:  IS  P.  M.  Progressiveness  in  1930  Will  Be  Not  Only 
Essential  But  Fashionable. 

Andrew  C.  Pearson,  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Publishers  Association,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Board,  United  Business  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

8:40  P.  M.  Question  Box — Current  Retailing  Prob¬ 
lems. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS- 
MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Joint  Meeting — Grand  Ballroom 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  ’ 

Chairman,  Peter  V.  Bouterse,  McCann 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9:45  A.  M.  The  Relation  Between  the  Controller 
and  the  Merchandise  Man  by  One 
Who  Has  Acted  In  Both  Capacities. 

Harold  B.  Wess. 

Discussion. 

J.  Sylvan  Kaufman,  Merchandise  Mana- 
ager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Van  B.  Sims,  Treasurer,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York. 

10:45  A.  M.  Merchandise  Control  as  An  Effective  Aid 
to  the  Merchandiser. 

Louis  Barnet,  Executive  Vice-President 
and  Merchandise  Councillor,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
12:15  P.M.  Adjournment. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Southeast  Ballroom 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Earle  Powers,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia. 

9:35  A.  M.  Present  Day  Trends  in  Store  Layout. 

C.  Jeannette  Griffith,  Retailing  Con¬ 
sultant,  New  York. 

10: 15  A.  M.  Discussion. 

J.  C.  Reilly,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Theme:  Simplification  and  Standardization  of 

Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies. 
10:45  A.  M.  Progress  report  of  Committee  on 
Field  Study  in  New  York  and 
Boston  Stores. 

Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Operating  Mana¬ 
ger,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Sim¬ 
plification  and  Standardization  of 
Supplies. 


10:50  A.  M.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Current  Campaign 
to  Reduce  Waste  in  Distribution. 

Alexander  B.  Galt,  Division  of  Simpli¬ 
fied  Practice,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washing, 
ton,  D.  C. 

11:00  A.  M.  Practicid  Aspects  of  Survey  in  Six 
Typical  Stores.  Illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon,  charts  and  physical  demon¬ 
stration. 

George  A.  Cooper,  Division  of  Simpli¬ 
fied  Practice,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

11:30  A.  M.  Benefits  Stores  Have  Already  Gained 
From  the  Survey — From  the  View¬ 
point  of  Training,  Packing  and  Pur¬ 
chasing. 

R.  W.  Greve,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Frank  E.  Seeley,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hammond  Ladd,  Frederick  Loeser  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

12:00  M.  Cutting  the  Store’s  Expense  Bill 
Through  Simplification  and  Stand¬ 
ardization. 

Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Exhibits 

Consolidation  of  Corrugated  Boxes. 

A  physical  exhibit:  Before  and  After 
Simplification,  presented  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Supply  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation,  R.  W.  Greve,  President. 

Previous  and  Present  Sizes  of  Paper 
Bags. 

The  Supply  Managers’  Group  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Board,  Boston,  will  ex¬ 
hibit  its  simplified  bag  schedule  in 
direct  comparison  with  former  diver¬ 
sification  of  bag  purchases — Under 
the  direction  of  Daniel  Bloomfield, 
Manager,  Retail  Trade  Board,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mast. 

12:45  P.  M.  Informal  Luncheon — Supply  Buyers  and 
Those  Interested  in  Standardization 
Program,  Richard  W.  Greve,  Pre¬ 
siding. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Scdle  Moderne 

9:39  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ruth  Fagundus,  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

10:09  A.  M.  Business  Session. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  Chairman 
Emeritus. 

10:45  A.  M.  Stabilizing  Business  Through  Personnel 
Work. 

Lew  Hahn,  President,  Hahn  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

11:15  A.  M.  Personnel  Work — A  Store-Minded  Job. 

Miss  Alida  Finch,  Assistant  Director 
of  Personnel,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

11:45  A.M.  Discussion. 

Ruth  Fagundus,  Chairman. 
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Round  Table  Ditcutaion  on  Traininc 
Problemt  of  Sntallor  Stores. 

Led  by  Celia  R.  Case,  Traveling  Edu¬ 
cational  Director,  N.R.D.G.A. 

Miss  Celia  R.  Case,  the  traveling  edu¬ 
cational  director  of  the  Association 
will  be  available  for  conferences  in 
regard  to  the  short  educational 
course  at  any  time  during  the  con¬ 
vention.  Appointments  may  be  made 
by  applying  to  the  general  informa¬ 
tion  desk. 

7:00  P.  M.  Twenty-fiftb  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the 
Prince  Alumnae  Association. 
Southeast  Ballroom 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 


Exhibit  Room  2 


9:30  A.  M. 
9:45  A.  M. 


10:15  A.  M. 


11:00  A.  M. 


11:15  A.M. 


11:45  A.M. 


Chairman.  E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New 
York. 

Report  of  Chairman. 

Eliminating  Wasteful  Practices  in  the 
Receiving  Department. 

R.  E.  Todd,  Training  Department,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Traffic  Manager’s  Responsibility  in 
Merchandising. 

E.  D.  Hussey,  Traffic  Manager,  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Results  Obtained  For  Stores  Through 
Group’s  Survey  Service. 

I.  F.  Henry,  Jr.,  Receiving  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Practicability  of  Retailing  Invoices 
from  Merchandise  Orders. 

P.  B.  Richardson,  Receiving  Manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Status  of  Rate  Cases  Before  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Which 
Group  Has  Participated. 

J.  H.  Williams,  Traffic  Manager,  The 
Eleto  Co.,  New  York. 


On  Wednesday  Afternoon 

The  Traffic  Group  will  participate  in  Association 
Session  “Expense  and  Waste” 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Parlor  1 

Theme:  Store-Mindedness  in  Sales  Promotion 

9:30  A.  M.  CaU  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Kenneth  Collins,  Executive 
Vice-President  and  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

9:40  A.  M.  The  General  Manager  Looks  at  Salas 
Promotion. 

William  J.  Wells,  General  Manager,  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

10:10  A.  M.  The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  Looks  at 
Store  Management. 

Thomas  P.  Comeford,  Sales  Manager, 
The  May  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


10:40  A.  M.  Store-Mindedness — the  Keystone  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Store  Promotion. 

Frank  A.  Krim,  President,  The  Den¬ 
holm  &  McKay  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass, 
lit  10  A.M.  Discussion. 

IZtOO  M.  Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


Exhibit  Room  5 


9:30  A.  M. 


9:35  A.M. 


10:00  A.M. 


10:30  A.  M. 


11:00  A.  M. 


11:30  A.M. 


12:00  M. 


12:30  P.  M. 


Csdl  to  Order. 

Chairman,  George  H.  Wilson,  Saks-Her- 
ald  Square,  New  York. 

Place  of  Import  Department  in  Store- 
Minded  Organization. 

J.  E.  Fergo,  Foreign  Manager,  Bloom- 
ingdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Detailed  Outline  Store  Import  Organisa¬ 
tion  and  Routine. 

E.  Wedemann,  Manager,  Foreign  De¬ 
partment,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Store  Importing  As  Retailer  Sees  It. 

John  B.  Swinney,  Managing  Director, 
Specialty  Stores  Association,  N.  Y. 

Store  Importing  As  Importing  Whole-  ' 
saler  Sees  It. 

H.  Robert  Samstag,  Samstag  &  Hilder 
Bros.,  New  York. 

Store  Importing  from  the  Foreign  Office 
Angle. 

V.  A.  Hower,  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co., 
New  York,  formerly  1st  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Allied  Purchasing  Company, 
France. 

The  Importing  Stores’  Responsibility  in 
Helping  Maintain  National  Prosper¬ 
ity. 

L.  Abramovitz,  Manager,  Import 
Managers’  Group,  N.  R.  D  .G.  A. 

Adjournment. 


Note:  The  Import  Managers’  Group  will  endeavor 
to  help  solve  stores’  individual  import  problems  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention.  Consult  with  the  Manager  of  the 
Import  Managers’  Group  during  the  Convention. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Exhibit  Room  6 


9:30  A.M. 


9:35  A.M. 


10:15  A.M. 


11:00  A.M. 


12:00  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  C.  G.  Hobart,  Wieboldt 
Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Ways  and  Means  of  Reducing  Breakage 
in  the  Delivery  Department. 

H.  C.  Littleford,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

Increasing  the  Profits  of  Your  Store  by 
Operating  Your  Delivery  on  a  Busi¬ 
ness  Basis. 

Nat  Mallouf,  The  Mallouf  Haulage  and 
Maintenance  Corp.,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Drivers  from 
a  Safety  Standpoint. 

H.  E.  Baldwin,  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son, 
New  York. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 


February,  1930 


2:45  P.M. 


3:00  P.M. 


3:15  P.M. 


3:30  P.  M. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Reducing  Expense  by  the  Elimination 
of  Waste 

2:00  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Victor  W.  Sincere,  President, 
National  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

2:15  P.M.  Planning  Your  Selling  Compensation. 

Dr.  Joseph  Willits,  Director,  Industrial 
Research  Department,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania. 

2:30  P.M.  Waste  in  Advertising. 

Kenneth  Collins,  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Publicity  Director,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

2:45  P.M.  The  Cost  of  Customer  Returns. 

Harold  H.  Levi,  Vice-President,  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chair¬ 
man,  Committee  on  Causes  of  Custo¬ 
mer  Returns. 

3:00  P.M.  Reducing  Store  Supply  Costs. 

Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Operating  Mana¬ 
ger,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Sim¬ 
plification  and  Standardization  of 
Supplies. 

3: 15  P.  M.  Economies  in  Delivery  Operations. 

C.  G.  Hobart,  Service  Superintendent, 
W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

3:30  P.  M.  Wastes  in  Transportation. 

E.  G.  Goerk,  General  Superintendent, 
Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

3:45  P.  M.  Economies  in  Maintenance  and  Oper¬ 
ation. 

J.  A.  Buete,  Service  Director,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,.  D.  C. 

4:00  P.  M.  Elimination  of  Useless  Reports  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  Labor. 

Maxwell  B.  Seder,  General  Manager, 
Frank  &  Seder,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4:15  P.M.  Will  the  Expense  Trend  for  1930  Con¬ 
tinue  Upward?  (A  message  sum- 
marixing  and  tying  up  the  individual 
recommendations,  of  the  preceding 
speakers). 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  Vice-President,  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

4:45  P.  M.  Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  5 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Grand  Ballroom 

8:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  Presi- 
ident,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8:15  P.M.  Some  Conclusions  from  an  Analysis  of 
Changes  in  Consumer  Demand. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  Columbia  University. 

9:00  P.M.  What  Do  Our  Current  Figures  Show? 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President, 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  N.  Y. 

9:45  P.  M.  Essentials  for  1930  Business. 

Lew  Hahn,  President,  Hahn  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 


4:15  P.  M. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Grand  Ballroom 

Chairman :  Earle  Powers,  Store  Supt. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Theme:  Maintaining  Salea  Clerks’  Earnings 
Through  Efficient  Management’ 

Presiding:  Percy  S.  Straus,  Vice-President, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
9:30  A.  M.  Presentation  of  Theme. 

9:45  A.  M.  Maintaining  Sales  Clerks'  Earnings  in 
Relation  to  Net  Sales  and  Selling 
Costs — Findings  of  the  Sales  Clerks* 
Compensation  Study  in  Women's 
Hosiery,  Women’s  ResMy-to-Wear, 
Men’s  Clothing,  and  House  Furnish¬ 
ings  Departments  in  Thirty-two 
Typical  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Stores. 

Dr.  Anne  Bezanson,  Associate  Director, 
Industrial  Research  Department, 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.0:4a  A.  M.  Discussion — Management’s  Opportunity 
in  Maintaining  Earnings  During  This 
Transition  Period  Through: 

Analysis  of  the  Salsts  Promotion  Func¬ 
tion  of  the  Sales  Clerk’s  Job. 

Charles  Maeding,  Merchandise  Coun¬ 
selor,  E.  R.  Squibbs  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 
Analysis  of  the  Service  Function  of  the 
Sales  Clerk’s  Job. 

F.  H.  Neely,  Secretary-General  Man¬ 
ager,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Special  Emphasis  on  Employment  and 
Training. 

Dr.  Jdsepli  Willits,  Director,  Industrial 
Research  Department,  Wharton 
.School  of  Finance  &  Commerce, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Development  of  Personnel  Reviews. 

George  D.  Halsey,  Store  Manager, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Determining  What  the  Customer  Ex¬ 
pects  of  the  Sales  Clerk. 

F.  M.  Mayfield,  President,  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney  D.  G.  Co.,  St. 
Louis. 

12:00  M.  Discussion. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 
CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Organization  of  Controllers’  Office 
and  Its  Relation  to  the  Store  as  a  Whole. 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

9:40  A.  M.  The  Study  of  1929  Operating  Expenses 
by  Harvard  for  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Assistant  Director, 
Harvard  Bureau  ,of  Business  Re¬ 
search. 

9:55  A.  M.  Organizations  and  Functions  Generally 
Recognized  as  Belonging  to  the 
Office  of  the  Controller. 

Alfred  Henry,  Controller,  Martin’s, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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10:35  A.  M.  Organization  and  Functions  Not  Com* 
mon  to  Every  Controller’s  Office. 

G.  L.  Davis,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

11:15  A.M.  Discussion. 

E.  L.  Osborne,  Controller,  Hahn  Dept. 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

12:00  M.  Luncheon. 

Chairman,  Ernest  Katz,  Round  Table 
Discussion  on  Controller’s  Functions 
and  Problems  in  a  Small  Store. 

Led  by  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  The  Kleinhaus 
Store,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

READY-TO-WEAR  DIVISIONAL  MEETING 
Merchandise  Managers’  Group 

Parlor  A 

Theme:  The  Problems  of  the  New  Silhouette 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  A.  G.  Jarvis,  The  Edw.  Mal- 
ley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

9:45  A.  M.  Color  Coordination  in  Ready-to-Wear 
and  Accessories. 

A.  G.  Jarvis,  The  Edw.  Mallcy  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

10:00  A.  M.  The  Problems  of  the  New  Silhouette. 

Earl  Jones,  Conrad  &  Company,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass. 

(What  are  some  of  the  obstacles  in 
putting  over  this  style — Were  these 
obstacles  due  to  the  mode  itself  or  to 
the  way  the  mode  was  promoted?) 
Discussion. 

Albert  M.  Post,  Stewart  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

11:15  A.  M.  Some  of  the  Problems  in  Translating 
Fashions  into  Profits. 

Mrs.  K.  Burns,  Specialty  Stores  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

READY-TO-WEAR  ACCESSORIES 
DIVISIONAL  MEETING 
Merchandise  Managers’  Group 

Parlor  1 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Victor  Ziminsky,  Franklin 
Simon  &  Company,  New  York  City. 

9:45  A.  M.  Trading  Up  in  Ready-to-Wear  Accessor¬ 
ies. 

H.  M.  Hecht,  Franklin  Simon  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

10:30  A.  M.  Developing  Effective  Control  in  Ready- 
to-Wear  Accessories. 

H.  X.  Salzberger,  Stern  Brothers,  New 
York. 

11:00  A.  M.  Coordinating  the  Accessories  Division 
with  the  other  apparel  departments 
of  the  Store. 

Walter  V.  Tobin,  Arnold,  Constable  & 
Company,  New  York. 

11:30  A.  M.  Getting  Merchandise  and  Style  Informa¬ 
tion  Over  to  Salespeople. 

J.  D.  Runkle,  Rike-Kumler  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  PEB.  6 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DIVISIONAL 
MEETING 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group 

Exhibit  Room  4 

Theme:  Better  Merchandising  of  Home 
Furnishings  in  1930 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  James  Goold,  Stern  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York. 

9:45  A.  M.  Color  Coordination  in  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Department. 

J.  G.  Brady,  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

10:10  A.  M.  Some  of  the  Problems  of  Establishing 
Price  Lines  and  Assortments. 

C.  D.  Ryan,  Hahn  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

10:50  A.  M.  Cooperation  Between  the  Retailer  and 
.  the  Manufacturer  in  Home  Furnish¬ 

ings.  A  few  t3rpical  examples. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Hall,  Lewis  &  Hall,  New 
York. 

11:25  A.  M.  Report  on  Trade  Abuses  in  Furniture. 

(leorge  L.  Plant,  Trade  Relations  Bur¬ 
eau,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

11:40  A.  M.  Raising  the  Standards  of  Quality  in 
Home  Furnishings. 

Discussion. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 
PIECE  GOODS  DIVISIONAL  MEETING 
Merchandise  Managers’  Group 

in  cooperation  with 

Bureau  of  Costume  Art 

Exhibit  Room  6 

Theme:  How  Shall  We  Get  Piece  Goods 
Business  for  the  Coming  Year? 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Harold  Brightman,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York. 

9:45  A.  M.  What  Special  Promotions  Can  We  Build 
Around  Fabrics  for  1930? 

Hubert  M.  Greist,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Costume  Art,  N.R.D.G.A. 

10:20  A.  M.  How  Can  We  Help  Our  Present  Piece 
Goods  Customers  and  Make  New 
Ones? 

Discussion. 

10:40  A.  M.  What  We  Have  Learned  from  a  Cus¬ 
tomer  Survey. 

R.  S.  Longley,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York. 

11:10  A.  M.  Selling  the  Customer  Individuality  in 
Color. 

Beatrice  F.  Hunter,  Associate  Di- 
&  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
N.R.D.G.A. 

11:30  A.  M.  Selling  the  Piece  Goods  Customer  Better 
Fitting  Clothes. 

F.  W.  McGowan,  Frederick  Loeser  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment. 
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THURSDAY  MORNIN(;  FEB.  6 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING  AND  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DIVISIONAL  MEETING 

Merchandl-e  Managers’  Group 

Exhibit  Room  3 

‘  9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Walter  Hoving,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

10:00  A.  M.  Why  It  Men’s  Clothing  Business  Declin¬ 
ing? 

Discussion. 

10:30  A.  M.  What  has  been  the  Effect  of  Seasonal 
and  Special  Sales  on  the  Men’s 
Clothing  Business? 

11:00  A.  M  Some  Problems  in  Merchandising  Men’s 
Furnishings. 

M  1’.  Troyan,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co., 
Jrc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

11:30  A.  M.  Incomplete  Stocks  as  a  Cause  for  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Markdowns. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

The  Traffic  Group  on  Thursday  Morning,  Feb  6  Will 

Make  an  Inspection  Tour  Through  Traffic,  Receiv¬ 
ing  and  Marking  Department  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 

Inc.,  Broadway  and  33rd  Street,  New  York. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 

Theme;  Waste  in  Advertising 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  F.  Willett  Walton,  \'ice- 
Pre.sident,  -Xrnold,  Constable  &  Co., 
New  York. 

2:10  P.  M.  Waste  in  Newspaper  Advertising. 

Paul  Hollister,  \’ice- President.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
S’ork. 

2:30  P.  M.  How  Newspapers  Can  Help  to  Make  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  More  Effective. 

Herbert  Chilvers  Everett,  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Advertising,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  New  York. 

2:50  P.  M.  Waste  in  Advertising  McJ'a  Other  Than 
Newspapers. 

Paul  H.  Bartsch.  Publicity  Director, 

Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 

3: 10  P.  M.  Discussion  of  Above  Papers. 

3:30  P.  M.  The  Renaissance  of  Horse  Sense. 

Paul  Murphy,  Advertising  Manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

3:50  P.  M.  How  Much  Time  Does  the  Advertising 
Man  Waste  Every  Day  and  Is  It 
All  Necessary? 

W.  H.  McLeod,  Advertising  Manager, 
Wni.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 

4:20  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Southeast  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Delos  Walker,  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

2:05  P.  M.  Trends  in  Fashion  Training. 

Grace  Ely,  Research  Bureau  for  Re¬ 
tail  Training,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

2:30  P.  M.  Demonstration  of  Fashion  Training  in 
Ready-to-Wear. 

Helen  Burrows,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

3:00  P.  M.  Discussion.' 

3:15  P.  M.  Demonstration  of  Fashion  Training  in 
Home  Furnishings. 

Helen  Painter,  Hahn  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

4:00  P.  M.  Discussion. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 

IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
Exhibit  Room  5 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  George  H.  Wilson,  Saks — 
Herald  Square,  New  York. 

2:05  P.  M.  Tariff  Making  and  Brief  History  United 
States  Tariffs. 

Chas.  T.  Riotte,  President,  Chelsea 
Sales  Corporation,  New  York,  Chair¬ 
man,  Customs  Committee,  National 
Council  of  American  Importers  and 
Traders,  Inc.,  New  York. 

2:30  P.  M.  Proposed  New  Tariff  Rates  and  Esti¬ 
mated  Effect  on  Cost  of  Store  Im¬ 
ports. 

C.  L.  McAleer,  Manager,  Foreign  De¬ 
partment,  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Boston. 

3:00  P.  M.  The  United  States  Customs  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Carl  W.  Stern,  Customs  Attorney, 
President,  M.  J.  Corbett  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

3:30  P.  M.  Effective  Import  Traffic  Handling. 

The  Forwarder’s  or  Shipping  Agent’s 
Function. 

James  Thane,  General  Manager,  For¬ 
eign  Traffic  Department,  American 
Express  Company,  New  York. 

The  Store’s  Function. 

G.  Zoeller,  Foreign  Manager,  James 
.\.  Hearn  &  Srm,  Inc.,  New  York. 
4:00  P.  M.  Place  of  Import  Managers’  Group  in 
Association’s  Lineup. 

As  the  Merchandise  Manager  Views 
It. 

As  the  Controller  Views  It. 

George  L.  Davis,  Controller,  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Import  Manager’s  Viewpoint. 
Discussion  from  the  floor. 

4:30  P.  M.  Import  Managers’  Group  Plans  for  Next 
Year. 

L.  Abramovitz,  Manager,  Import  Man¬ 
agers’  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Note:  The  Import  Managers’  Group  will  endeavor 
to  help  solve  stores’  individual  import  problems  dur¬ 
ing  the  Convention.  Consult  with  the  Manager  of 
the  Import  Managers’  Group  during  the  Convention. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 


TRAFFIC  GROUP— Par/or  1 

2:06  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  I.  F.  Henry,  Jr.,  Receiving 
Supt.,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

2;0S  P.  M.  The  New  Price  Marking  Manual. 

J.  E.  Griffith,  Chairman  of  Special 
Committee,  Receiving  Superintend¬ 
ent,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


2: 36  P.  M.  Proposed  Basis  of  Settling  Loss  and 
Damage  Claims. 

E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  T. 
Grant  Co.,  New  York. 

3:06  P.  M.  Receiving  Department  Methods  in  a 
Modern  Store. 

M.  Fibich,  Receiving  Manager,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York. 

3:45  P.  M.  Round  Table  Discussion  of  Traffic,  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Problems. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Exhibit  Room  6 


2:66  P.  M. 

2:65  P.  M. 


2:56  P.M. 


3:35  P.  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Fred  C.  Schatz,  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  How,  When  and  Why  in  Reclaim¬ 
ing  Crankcase  Oil. 

J.  F.  Kreisa,  Coco  Cola  Bottling  Co. 

Discussion. 

Package  Vehicle  Body  Design — Speci¬ 
fication  and  Maintenance — A  Guide 
in  Making  New  Purchases. 

H.  P.  Tepperman,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Discussion. 

The  Use  of  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires 
for  Electric  Vehicles. 

Joseph  McLaughlin,  The  Eleto  Co., 
New  York. 


Discussion. 

4:26  P.M.  Types  and  Experiences  of  Batteries  for 
Electric  Vehicles. 

Theodore  Taylor,  Stern  Brothers,  New 
York. 

Discussion. 

5:66  P.M.  Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  6 

THE  19th  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Grand  Ballroom 

Toastmaster — President  Alfred  B.  Koch 

6:45  P.  M.  Reception. 

7:66  P.M.  Invocation. 

Henry  Snyder,  D.  D.,  St.  Paul’s  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 
7:65  P.  M.  Banquet  Service. 

8:36  P.  M.  The  Record  Boys. 

Courtesy  Willmark  Service. 

6:66  P.M.  Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers. 


9:16  P.M. 


9:26  P.  M. 
9:35  P.M. 
9:45  P.  M. 


16:36  P.  M. 


Vocal  Selection. 

Miss  Josephine  Coveny,  First  American 
to  sing  at  the  famous  National  Thea¬ 
tre,  Mexico  City;  Former  soloist, 
Chicago  Opera  Company;  Soloist  in 
leading  Theatres  in  Spain,  France 
and  Italy. 

Address  “The  Merchant  Pays”. 

Dr.  Henry  Snyder. 

Vocal  Selection. 

Miss  Coveny. 

Address  “Business  and  Politics  in  the 
American  Future”. 

Glenn  Frank,  Litt.  D.,  President,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Former  Editor- 
in-Chief,  Century  Magazine.  His 
writings  and  lectures  have  won  for 
him  an  international  reputation  as  a 
clear  thinker,  masterful  scholar  and 
forceful  speaker. 

Dancing  to  1:66  A.  M. 


Program  to  be  Broadcast  over  Station  W  O  R 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  7 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Southeast  Ballroom 


Presiding  Officer:  Alfred  B.  Koch,  President 


16:66  A.M. 
16:65  A.M. 


16:36  A.  M. 


11:00  A.M. 


11:30  A.  M. 
12:00  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Employment  As  An  Expression  of  Store- 
Mindedness. 

Edna  Fike,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New 
York. 

Caring  for  the  Superannuated  Worker. 

Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  Director,  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  Universitv  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

A  Review  of  the  Convention  from  a 
Newspaperman’s  Point  of  View. 

.Alexander  Kaylin,  “Retailing”,  New 
York. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Recess  for  Luncheon  Meeting  and 
Fashion  Pageant. 


FRIDAY  NOON,  FEB.  7 

LUNCHEON  FOR  ALL  DELEGATES 
AND  FASHION  PAGEANT 

Grand  Ballroom 

12:36  P.  M.  Luncheon  Meeting.  Auspices  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Chairman,  President  Alfred  B.  Koch. 
Musical  Program. 

1:15  P.M.  Avoiding  Last  Year’s  Fashion  Mistakes 
in  This  Year’s  Merchandising. 

J.  Sherwood  Smith,  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

1:45  P.M.  Fashion  Trends  in  1936. 

Carola  de  Peyster  Kip,  Assistant  Fash¬ 
ion  Director,  Standard  Publishing 
Corporation. 

2:15  P.M.  PAGEANT  OF  FASHION 

Presented  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Cos¬ 
tume  Art  Association  and  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 
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Our  Convention  Exhibitors 

New  Labor  Saving  Machinery  of  Every  Kind 
New  Ideas  of  Value  to  Modern  Retail  Stores 

Visit  the  Equipment  and  Service  Displays  Adjacent  to  the  Grand  Ballroom 
IjOtest  Models  of  Automobile  Delivery  Trucks  on  Main  Floor 


Accounting  Machines — Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  General  (Office  Equipment  Corporation,  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  Business  Sendee,  Inc.,  Underwood  Type¬ 
writer  Company. 

Addressing  Machines — Addressograph  Company, 
Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Co. 

Advertising  (Outdoor) — General  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Co. 

Advertising  Service — Carey  Craft,  Cramer-Tobias 
Co.,  Inc.,  Juvenile  Magazine  Publishing  Co.,  Standard 
Publishing  Corporation. 

Automatic  Display — Automatic  Window  Display. 

Automobile  Trucks — Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Mack 
International,  Stewart  Motor  Corporation,  White  Com¬ 
pany. 

Calculating  Machines — Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corp., 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

Carrier  and  Conveyor  Systems — G  &  G  Atlas  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  The  Lamson  Co.,  Inc. 

(Carved  Plate  Glass — Eny  Art,  Inc. 

Cash  Registers — The  National  Cash  Register  Co., 
Ohmer  Fare  Register  Co. 

"'(Counselors  to  Stores” — Amos  Parrish  &  Company. 

Display  Card  Systems — Embosograf  Corporation  of 
America. 

Display  Card— Cards  Display,  Inc. 

Engineering  Service — Abbott,  Merket  &  Company. 

Flooring — Flexotile  Floor  Co.,  Marbleloid  Company. 


Hosiery  Repair  Systems — Stelos  Magnetic  Re-Knit 
System. 

Identification  Tokens — Addretok  CCo.,  Farringfton 
Addresser. 

Inspection  Service — Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

Lighting  Equipment — Lang’s  Daylight,  Inc.,  The 
Palanetlite  Company,  Inc.,  H.  S.  Whiting  Company, 
Inc. 

Measuring  Machines — The  Measuregraph  Company. 

Package  Sealing  Machines — Better  Packages,  Inc. 

Paper  Bags — Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc. 

Price  Marking  Machines — A.  Kimball  Co.,  The  Mon¬ 
arch  Marking  System  Company,  Soabar  Company. 

Publications — Dry  Goods  Economist,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Sales  Books — The  Shelby  Salesbook  Company, 

Sales  Record — Sales  Record  Publishing  Co. 

Shipping  Service — National  New  York  Packing 
and  Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 

Store  Fixtures — (Steel) — The  General  Fireproofing 
Co. 

Store  Fixtures — Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment 
Corp. 

Tabulating  Equipment,  Time  Recorders — Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corp. 

Tag  Chopper — Neu  Products  Co. 

Workroom  Tables — Adams  Machine  Company. 


Important — Dates  For  Filinft  Returns 


For  taxpayers  who  are  on  the  calendar  year  basis  the 
time  for  filing  returns  for  h'ederal  income  taxes  ex¬ 
pires  on  March  15.  For  taxpayers  u|K)n  the  fiscal  Jan¬ 
uary  .H  basis  the  time  ff)r  filing  such  returns  e.xpires 
on  \])ril  15.  'I'axjjayers  who  “for  go<Kl  and  reasonable 
cause"  desire  an  extention  of  time  for  the  filing  of  re¬ 
turns  shf)uld  make  api)lication.  not  to  Washington,  but 
to  the  local  collectors  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district 
iu  -ichich  their  returns  are  filed  hut  such  application  for 
extension  must  be  filed  before  the  date  prescribed  by 
lan’  for  filing  such  return. 

Even  for  those  who  are  granted  extensions  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  file  1)efore  March  15th  or  April 
15th,  dependent  upon  whether  they  are  upon  a  calendar 
year  or  fiscal  year  basis,  a  tentative  return  accompanied 
l)y  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  tax,  and  such 
taxpayer  will  be  charged  6%  interest  on  any  deficiency. 


While  extensions  are  not  granted  “where  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  possible  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  extension” 
collectors  are  instructed  to  act  favorably  where  the  rea¬ 
sons  advanced  seem  to  them  to  be  meritorious.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  extensions  must  state  specifically  the  reason 
for  such  request.  Whether  the  request  will  be  granted 
is  within  the  discretion  of  the  local  collector. 

'I'he  collector  has  no  authority  to  grant  a  particular 
e.xtension  covering  a  period  of  more  than  90  days.  The 
usual  time  for  an  extension  is  from  30  to  60  days,  and 
if  further  time  is  to  be  granted,  upon  good  cause  shown 
another  application  must  be  filed.  But  if  a  further  ex¬ 
tension  is  necessary  application  for  such  further  ex¬ 
tension  must  he  made  t)efore  the  first  extension  expires. 
.\nd  in  no  event  may  an  extension  be  granted  for  more 
than  six  months  except  in  case  of  citizens  residing  or 
traveling  abroad,  foreign  corporations  having  no  office 
in  the  United  States,  and  non-resident  alien  individuals. 
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fFhy  I  Am  A  Member 

of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

By  Harry  Cleaveland,  Treasurer,  The  W.  W.  Mertz  Compay,  Torrington,  Conn. 


Before  starting  the  discussion,  I  will  slightly 
change  the  topic  as  assigned,  making  it  in  the 
form  of  a  question: — ^“Why  om  I  a  member  of 
my  Trade  Association?”  .Xnd  then  in  trying  to  answer 
this  question  directly,  I  would  ask  another: — “Why 
should  I  be  a  menil)er  of  my  Trade  Association?” 

First  of  all,  what  do  some  of  the  outstanding  men 
in  business  and  public  life  think  of  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  of  Trade  Associations  in 
general  ? 

A  recent  statement  by  President  Hoover 

“In  the  field  of  scientific  and  economic  research,  in 
statistics,  in  simplification  and  standardization  of 
commodities,  in  the  promotion  of  arbitration  in 
commercial  disputes,  in  de\'elopment  of  foreign 
trade,  and  in  scores  of  other  directions,  trade 
associations  have  made  a  most  valued  contribution 
to  our  economic  progress. 

“While  our  industry  and  commerce  must  be  based 
upon  incentive  to  the  individual,  yet  the  national 
interest  requires  a  certain  degree  of  cooperation 
between  individuals  in  order  that  we  may  reduce 
and  eliminate  industrial  waste,  lay  the  foundation 
for  constant  decrease  in  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  costs,  and  thereby  obtain  the  fundamental  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  and  standards  of  living. 

“  .  .  .  With'm  the  last  few  years,  trade  associations 
have  developed  into  legitimate  and  constructive 
fields  of  the  utmost  public  interest  and  have  marked 
a  fundamental  step  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  our 
whole  economic  life.” 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce : 

“Banks  and  bankers  are  giving  more  consideration 
to  industries  that  are  well  organized  und  have 
strong  trade  associations  and  to  firms  who  are 
members  of  such  trade  associations. 

“The  financial  men  of  the  countrv  realize  that  an 
industry  and  its  constituent  businesses,  in  order 
to  be  most  profitable  and  sound,  must  have  that  co¬ 
ordination  of  effort  that  can  only  come  through 
strong  trade  associations.” 

O.  H.  Cheney,  Vice-President  of  th:'  American 
Exchange-Pacific  National  Bank  of  New  York 

Mr.  Cheney  forcefully  indicates  the  growing  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  bankers  for  the  standing  in  one’s  craft 
which  trade  association  membership  indicates : 

“The  time  is  not  far  away  when  a  business  man’s 
membership  in  his  trade  association  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  his  banker’s  judgment  of  his 
credit  rating. 

“Trade  association  membership  is  a  measure  of 


character  because  it  shows  the  member’s  ability  to 
get  along  well  with  others. 

“Trade  association  membership  is  a  measure  of  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  member’s  business  methods  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  he  is  trying  to  eliminate  competitive 
waste  and  to  use  cooperation  as  an  economic 
weapon.  “Trade  association  membership  is  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  promotion  .soundness  in  industry  be¬ 
cause  it  is  doing  something  for  the  stability,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  economy  of  production  and  distribution. 

What  do  some  of  the  leaders  in  my  craft,  also  out¬ 
standing  men  in  the  business  world  say  about  Trade 
Associations  in  general  and  about  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  i)articular.  having  in  mind 
all  the  time  that  what  is  saicl  about  my  association  may 
apply  to  all  worthy  Trade  Associations. 

Ralph  C.  Hudson,  Vice-President  and  Ceneral  Mana¬ 
ger,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Hudson,  a  former  President  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  says : 

“The  Association  that  we  have  builded  by  our  co¬ 
operative  work  always  seems  to  me  a  good  deal 
like  the  watchtowers  that  men  used  in  olden  days 
so  that  they  could  station  dependable  members  of 
their  group  aloft  where  the  view  was  better  so  that 
these  watchmen  could  sound  a  warning  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  possible  danger  to  the  community. 

“No  matter  how  great  our  individual  stores  may 
be,  and  no  matter  how  high  class  our  executives, 
they,  like  the  men  down  on  the  ground,  are  busy 
with  their  round  of  daily  tasks  and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  them,  or  for  us,  to  consistently  detect 
the  approach  of  new  influences  which,  if  disre¬ 
garded,  may  mean  danger. 

“The  Association,  however,  is  our  watchtower.  From 
it,  it  is  possible  to  see  all  over  the  nation  and  to 
watch  the  significance  of  changing  tides,  which 
viewed  locally,  sometimes  do  not  reveal  their  true 
natures.” 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A  former  President  of  my  .Association  says’: 

“Membership  in  this  Association  and  attendance  at 
conventions  is  the  very  best  method  of  initiation  to 
the  newer  school  of  thought.  Careful  i)erusal  of 
the  Association  Bulletin,  each  number  of  which 
contains  valuable  material,  should  be  a  bounden 
duty.  No  one  can  initiate  all  possible  improve¬ 
ments  but  careful  study  of  one  another’s  progress 
will  enable  all  of  us  to  develop  a  philosophy  of 
distribution  and  a  technique  of  store  keeping,  both 
of  which  are  fundamentaJ  to  progress.” 
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National 

Cash  Register  Equipment 

YOU  CAN  DEFINITELY  COUNT  UPON  . . . 


National  O.  K.  Charge  Phone 
showing  auchorizer’s  O.  K. 
stamped  by  the  phone 


FASTER  SERVICE 

LOWER  SELLING 
COST 

REDUCTION  IN 
AUDITING 

SAVING  ON 
STATIONERY 

BETTER  CREDIT 
CONTROL 


Drug  Department 

AfU-929  0  04  12  0--'-  ijo 


Newest  type  National  Cash  Register  and 
the  sales  check  which  it  prints 
from  plain  paper. 


In  1930  National  Cash  Register  results  will  mean  more  to  department 
stores  than  ever  before.  Through  extending  the  use  of  this  equipment 
hundreds  of  stores  will  definitely  increase  their  earnings. 

The  first  result  of  National  Cash  Register  equipment  is  saving  in 
selling  cost,  auditing  and  stationery.  The  second  and  equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  effect  upon  the  customer  of  giving  a  service  which  is 
fast,  accurate  and  carried  through  without  interruption. 

These  results  are  not  theoretical.  They  do  not  happen  in  just  a  few 
cases.  They  can  be  so  definitely  measured  that  the  department  store 
executive  of  today  knows  when  he  places  an  order  what  the  machines 
will  accomplish. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World's  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Briefly,  these  comments  show  the  great  importance 
pledged  by  leaders  of  industry  and  public  life  on  the 
value  of  their  trade  associations  and  its  work  when 
efficiently  and  effectively  carried  on. 

A  very  definite  substantiation  of  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
trade  organizations  which  have  been  established.  There 
are  more  than  one  thousand  trade  organizations  in  the 
United  States  today.  Most  of  these  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  All  types  of  in¬ 
dustry  have  recognized  the  need  for  and  the  value  of 
organized  and  cooperative  action  through  trade  asso¬ 
ciations.  What  accounts  for  this  rapid  development  of 
trade  ass(x:iations  in  American  business  ? 

Specifically  what  can  an  association  do  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  ;  what  services  does  it  render  and  what  benefits  are 
obtained?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  to  be 
found  in  a  consideration  of  the  general  activities  which 
any  association  may  undertake  for  its  members.  Briefiy, 
here  are  some  examples  of  these  major  activities 
whether  the  association  is  representative  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  wholesaling  or  retailing  branches  of  trade,  or, 
whether  it  is  the  vertical  type  which  includes  all  branches 
of  a  particular  industry. 

M^jor  Activities 

1.  Collection  and  Dissemination  of  Trade  Statistics 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  accurate  picture  of 
market  conditions  and  as  a  means  of  interpreting  future 
tendencies  in  the  light  of  past  experiences. 

2.  Simplification  and  Standardization — for  the  ef¬ 
fective  elimination  of  waste  arising  from  too  many 
styles,  sizes,  and  varieties  of  merchandise,  and  a  lack 
of  definite  standards  of  trade  procedure  and  trade  ter¬ 
minology. 

3.  Accounting — by  adopting  uniform  methods  of  ac¬ 
counting  based  on  accepted  classifications  and  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  comp>arable  percentages  on  the 
cost  of  doing  business  which  will  enable  one  member 
to  compare  his  costs  with  those  common  to  his  trade. 

4.  Collection  and  Interchange  of  Credit  Informa¬ 
tion — for  the  purpose  of  reducing  losses  from  bad  debts 
and  promoting  prompt  payment  of  outstanding  bills. 

5.  Study  of  Insurance  Problems — involving  rates 
and  rate  classifications,  and  the  consideration  of  co¬ 
operative  insurance  as  a  means  of  effecting  insurance 
economics. 

6.  Traffic  and  Transportation  Studies — dealing  with 
freight  classifications  and  rates,  adjustment  of  claims, 
and  delivery  methods  and  costs. 

7.  Legislation — for  the  purpose  of  scrutinizing  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  which  might  affect  the  industry  and 
presenting  the  views  and  the  needs  of  the  industry 
to  Congress  and  to  State  Legislatures. 

8.  Government  Relations — maintaining  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  Government  Bureaus  as  a  means  of  collecting 
helpful  information  and  for  the  purpose  of  group  action 
on  such  problems  as  taxation,  tariffs,  and  foreign  re¬ 
gulations. 

9.  Employee  Relations — research  and  collection  of 
information  on  personnel  problems,  employee  education 
and  training,  wage  schedules,  methods  of  compensation 
and  general  social  welfare  work. 


10.  Trade  Relatiohs — as  a  means  of  promoting 
better  relations  t)etween  buyers  and  sellers  and  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  unfair  trade  practices  which  are 
found  to  exist. 

11.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Research — collection 
and  dissemination  of  general  research  information 
dealing  with  economical  methods  of  distribution,  facts 
on  general  economic  conditions,  limits  of  trade  terri¬ 
tories,  development  of  new  uses  and  new  applications  for 
existing  material  and  merchandise  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  problems. 

These  represent  some  of  the  major  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  which  may  be  i)rofital)ly  undertaken  by  any  ])ro- 
gressive  association.  Not  every  association  has  or 
should  maintain  such  an  extended  program  of  activity 
but  the  subjects  mentioned  are  ones  which  a  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  may  well  seriously  and  actively  promote,  to  the 
direct  l)enefit  of  its  members. 

But  more  specifically — “IVhat  can  my  particular  asso¬ 
ciation  do  directly  for  me  or  for  my  business?” 

Here  is  evidence  of  a  vast  number  of  things  that  my 
association  has  done,  and  is  prepared  to  do,  for  my 
business,  or  for  any  other  business,  either  large  or 
small,  which  may  l)e  thus  associated. 

Washington  Office — Consider  the  Washington  office 
of  my  Association.  While  it  has  never  asked  for  any 
legislation  to  be  etiacted  in  the  interest  of  the  members, 
it  maintains  through  this  office,  a  constant  and  intimate 
contact  with  the  legislative  branches  of  the  government. 
As  a  result,  representatives  of  the  Association  have 
had  opportunities  to  appear  before  various  committees 
in  Congress  and  before  other  commissions  to  present 
facts  concerning  proposed  legislation. 

Tax  Committee — Through  the  activities  of  the  Tax 
Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  is  of  many  years  standing,  we,  as 
individual  merchants  have  profited  considerably  through 
tax  reductions,  and  more  equitable  classification  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  taxation  purposes. 

Bureaus  and  Groups — In  the  National  Retail  Dry' 
Goods  Association,  we  have  numerous  Bureaus,  each  of 
which  is  organized  with  a  Director  in  charge  and  a  staff 
constantly  at  our  service. 

Before  discussing  the  different  Bureau  activities  there 
is  in  many  cases  an  Associate  Group  which  functions 
in  conjunction  with  each  Bureau.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  is  also  Manager  of  the  Group.  The  membership 
of  these  Groups  consists  of  the  executives  of  member 
stores  interested  in  the  particular  functions  of  one 
branch  of  store  organization. 

The  duties  of  these  Bureaus  are  outlined  briefly  and 
in  a  general  way : — 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  is  a 
general  serv’ice  bureau,  where  problems  relative  to 
merchandising,  store  management,  store  equipment, 
store  system,  or  other  problems  not  directly 
answered  through  the  various  Bureaus  functioning 
along  more  specific  lines,  may  be  submitted  with 
the  assurance  of  careful  analysis  and  a  summary  of 
the  experience  of  other  member  stores. 

The  Bureau  of  Accounting  and  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  have  brought  about  a  standardization  of 
department  store  accounting  making  it  possible  for 
the  merchant  of  a  small  store  to  discuss  his  ex- 
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See  the  new 

Burroughs  Typewriter 
Bookkeepiug  Machine 

demonMtrated  on 

Unit  and  Bual  Plans  of 
Billing 

with  both 

Full  Width  Proof  Journal 

and 

Continuous  Boll  Journal 

You  will  also  see  Burroughs  machines 
especially  designed  for  handling  invoice 
registers,  merchandise  ledgers,  due  date 
control  and  all  other  records  |)ertaining 
to  purchase  and  payment  prot'edure; 

Burroughs  machines  on  such  johs  as 
statistical  records,  retail  inventorj’  system, 
expense  pro-rating  and  distribution, 
payroll  and  many  other  retail  applica¬ 
tions.  .Also  Burroughs  Electric  Calculator, 

Portable  Adding  Machines  and  Duplex 
Machines  on  listing  and  non-listing 
sales  audit  work. 

burroughs  adding  maghine  company 

UETKUIT,  MICHIGAN 
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pcnse  figures  with  a  merchant  of  a  large  store. 
Both  will  be  si)eaking  the  same  language.  Through 
this  Bureau,  also  a  detailed  report  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business  is  issued  annually  in  conjunction 
with  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  This  Report  is  of  immense  value  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  merchant. 

The  Bureau  of  Merchandise  Management  and 
its  Associate  Group  have  contributed  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  approved  merchandising  practices  in 
its  series  of  articles.  The  Buyer’s  Job.  This  series 
published  in  The  Bulletin  have  been  reprinted  and 
distributed  to  members  on  request.  This  Bureau 
has  also  made  an  e.xtensive  study  of  markdowns,  re¬ 
sulting  in  The  Markdown  Manual.  It  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  studies  on  Unit  Merchandising  of  Ready- 
to-Wear,  and  of  Piece  Goods,  and  is  continuing 
,  with  others. 

The  Bureau  of  Sales  Promotion  and  its  Asso¬ 
ciate  Group  acts  in  a  consulting  capacity  for  mem¬ 
bers,  from  whom,  a  considerable  volume  of  in¬ 
quires,  surprisingly  varied  in  scope,  is  received. 
Its  files  contain  valuable  information,  constantly 
increasing,  on  sales  promotional  and  advertising 
subjects.  For  the  convenience  of  its  members  it 
has  prepared  a  loan  library  of  portfolios  on  adver¬ 
tising  camiKiigns,  such  as  Anniversary  Celebrations, 
Christmas  Promotions,  Direct  Mail,  Letters  of 
Solicitation  for  Charge  Accounts,  Advertising 
Forms  and  Records.  The  Sales  Promotion  Div¬ 
ision’s  official  organ  is  The  Data  Book,  published 
six  times  a  year,  containing  a  valuable  Calendar 
of  Holidays  and  Historical  Dates,  and  material 
of  technical  interest  to  all  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  Other  reports  and  surveys  are  distributed 
from  time  to.  time. 

The  Bureau  of  Store  Management  has  made  a 
1  comprehensive  study  of  Labor  Turnover.  It  is  now 
carrying  on  an  extensive  study,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Industrial  Research  Department  of  the  Whar¬ 
ton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  relation  of  compensation 
of  sales-clerks  and  fluctuations  in  sales  in  indi\’idual 
dejKirtmcnts.  The  conclusions  reached  will  be  of 
vital  interest  and  help  to  every  merchant. 

The  Bureau  of  Personnel  has  made  several 
imixirtant  studies,  Methotls  of  Measuring  the 
Effects  of  I’ersonnel  Work,  I'lie  Sco})e  of  Training 
Activities  and  others.  This  Bureau  also  offers  to 
the  smaller  store,  which  cannot  afford  a  specialized 
Training  Department,  an  opixjrtunity  to  secure  a 
representative  who  will  present  a  Short  Course  in 
Salesmanship  at  a  nominal  cost. 

The  Bureau  of  Traffic,  and  Traffic  Group  have 
made  a  study  of  Unit  Packing,  Shipping  Containers 
and  Store  Packing.  This  study  is  included  in  a 
report  now  available  to  members.  The  services 
of  the  Director  of  this  Bureau  are  available  for 
member  stores  for  a  survey  of  their  traffic,  re¬ 
ceiving,  marking  and  stock-keeping  work.  Stores 


who  have  received  the  Ixjnefit  of  such  surveys 
have  reported  appreciable  savings  as  a  result. 

The  Bureau  of  Delivery  in  conjunction  with  the 
Retail  Delivery  Association  has  contributed  valu¬ 
able  studies  on  cost  of  opertaion  of  delivery 
departments,  study  of  delivery  equipment,  and 
delivery  layout. 

The  Insurance  Bureau  gives  general  advisory 
service  on  all  store  insurance  problems.  It  also 
provides  for  a  complete  insurance  study  of  any 
meml)er  store.  The  savings  resulting  from  these 
surveys  far  exceed  their  cost. 

The  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  primarily  assists 
Piece  Goods  Departments  in  their  promotions. 
This  bureau  also  conducts  intensive  training  courses 
in  Costume  Art. 

The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  conducted 
jointly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Better  Fabrics  League  of  America, 
provides  a  complete  service  to  stores  for  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  returned  merchandise  and  the  preparation  of 
specifications  covering  staple  textile  merchandise 
at  a  nominal  cost. 

The  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  addition  to  the  services  offered  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  to  its  mem- 
l)ers.  The  purpose  is  to  promote  better  relationship 
between  the  store  members,  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers,  and  to  eliminate  the  unethical  prac¬ 
tices  which  may  lx*  found  to  exist  on  the  part  of 
either. 

The  Billetin' — I'he  official  organ  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dr\-  Go(k1s  .\ss(x’iation.  is  published 
at  headquarters  on  the  fir.st  of  each  month  as  a 
service  medium  to  all  memlKTS  of  the  .Association 
and  its  .Associated  Groups.  The  Bulletin  contains 
articles  on  different  phases  of  retailing  which  are 
of  prime  imi)ortance  at  any  given  time.  It  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  results  of  studies  of  the  various  groups 
and  reports  of  the  .Annual  and  Group  Conventions. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  just  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  our  individual  crafts  are  benefitted  by  our 
relations  with  others  engaged  in  a  like  business  or  pro¬ 
fession,  so  does  our  public  benefit  through  improved 
service  and  the  economics  made  possible  by  our  group 
endeavors. 

Why  am  I  Member  of  My  Trade  .Association?  The 
answer  is  this: — If  I  would  serve  the  individual  busi¬ 
ness  with  which  I  am  coonnected,  and  the  craft  in  which 
I  am  engaged  and  the  public  to  which  I  am  indebted, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  1  cannot  afford  not  to  belong 
to  My  Trade  Association,  u'kich  is  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association”.  The  same  line  of  reasoning 
whch  would  influence  me  to  maintain  a  membership  in 
this  .Association  would  also  apply  to  the  .Association 
representing  every  trade,  craft,  or  profession. 
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International  Fur  and  Hunting  Exposition 
Leipzig — May  to  September  1930 

The  Fur  Fashion  Event  of  the  Year 


an<l  more  lasting  value  to  the  visitor  will  be  the  ex¬ 
hibits  illustrating  the  historj-  of  fashions  in  fur.  The 
merchant  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  variations  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  use  and  styling  of  furs  will  be 
able  to  foresee  with  greater  confidence  the  changes  in 
the  coming  mories. 

( )utstanding  German  decorators  are  designing  the 
interior  settings  for  the  I  PA  which  will  include  a  num- 
Iier  of  model  show  windows  an<l  backgrounds  for  retail 
fur  display. 

The  First  International  Fur  Congress  scheduled  for 
June  22nd  to  29th  will  take  up  questions  of  uniform 
nomenclature.  stan<lard  terms  and  deliveries  and  other 
problems  common  to  the  fur  trade  throughout  the  world. 

The  I  PA  is  to  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Leip¬ 
zig  Trade  Fair — the  largest  exposition  grounds  in  Ger¬ 
mane. 


The  IP.\  International  Fur  and  Hunting  E.xposition 
to  be  helfl  in  Leipzig.  Germany,  ne.xt  summer,  will  hold 
two  major  interests  for  the  dry  goods  merchant — fur 
qualities  and  fur  styles. 

f-'or  the  first  time  in  business  history  the  various 
methods  of  curing,  dressing,  dyeing,  storing,  sorting 
and  working  employed  in  all  imp<irtant  fur-producing 
nations  will  be  demonstrated  in  a  single  show.  Every 
standard  process  known  to  the  fur  industry  from  the 
treatment  of  the  raw  ])elt  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
finished  garment  will  l)e  illustrated  in  a  practical  way 
through  model  workshops  and  dressing  plants. 

The  styling  of  coats  and  furs  on  display  at  the  ex¬ 
position  will  be  of  immediate  interests  to  merchants 
since  the  leading  European  furriers  have  announced 
that  they  will  introduce  their  new  models  for  the  1930 
fall  season  at  the  IP.\.  fashion  revues.  Of  even  greater 


Develop  Technique 

Just  as  much  depends  upon  it  in  Business  as  in  Art  or  Sport 


that  Modern  Business  is  an  art,  but  that 
its  great  advance  is  due  to  its  recognition, 
and  its  application,  of  exactly  the  same 
factors  and  methods  which  have  produced 
great  Art  —  and  made  Sport  so  universal 
and  so  interesting. 


Technique  in  Business  is  that  skilled  and 
refined  procedure  which  harmonizes  mind 
with  method  and  motion.  Business  that 
has  it — individuals  that  have  it — accomplish 
more,  and  do  better  work  with  less  effort, 
less  time  and  less  waste. 

Not  long  ago  Business  shied  at  the  use  of  a 
term,  or  a  practice,  which  had  anything  to 
do  with  Art — or  even  Sport.  Not  so  now. 

Modem  Accountamcy  has  shown  not  only 


In  the  control  of  your  business — in  the 
method  or  system  of  your  management  — 
in  the  endless  operations  of  all  material 
functions  —  develop  technique. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


CLCVILAMD 

AKIION 

CANTON 

COLUMCUt 

YOUNGSTOWN 

TOLEDO 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 


Flash  Report  on  Retail  Dry  Goods  Stores’  Conditions 
Thronghout  the  Country  in  1929 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  entire  Flash  Report  as  compiled  by  the 
Controllers'  Congress  on  1929  business  conditions  and  including  the  Business 
Forecast  for  1930.  We  are  taking  this  means  of  making  the  Report  available  to 
all  of  our  members.  Individual  copies  of  the  Report  were  sent  only  to  those 
requesting  them.  They  would  have  been  sent  to  each  of  the  246  stores  who 
helped  to  make  the  Report  possible,  but  as  the  information  returns  contained 
no  store  names,  this  could  not  be  done.  There  are  a  number  of  copies  available 
in  the  office,  tvhich  we  will  be  glad  to  send  to  anyone  requesting  them. 


The  1929  Flash  Report  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  just  compiled,  shows  that  the  246  stores 
contributing  data,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
State,  made  an  av'erage  increase  of  2.08%  over  the 
sales  of  1928,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  3.43% 
for  the  sales  of  1928  over  those  of  1927. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  stores  that  reported, 
showed  an  increase  in  sales  volume  in  1929. 

In  the  following  table,  the  figures  which  have  been 
given  above  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  are  divided 
into  Federal  Reserve  Districts: 

Comparative  Report  on  Volume  of  Sales  by 
Federal  Reserve  Districts 

(100%  represents  in  each  case  the  volmne  of  sales  for 
the  previous  year) 

Ratio  of  Sales  Volume 


1929 

1928 

%  of  Stores 

compared 

compared 

reporting 

with  1928 

with  1927 

increases 

1 — Boston 

103.93% 

95.30% 

69% 

2 — New  York 

100.73 

103.77 

55 

3 — Philadelphia 

103.06 

100.42 

62 

4 — Cleveland 

101.73 

102.08 

54 

5 — Richmond 

102.99 

102.71 

66 

6— Atlanta 

99.39 

105.56 

38 

7 — Chicago 

^  100.75 

109.41 

51 

8 — St.  Louis 

99.92 

102.27 

43 

9 — Minneapolis 

103.27 

96.17 

55 

10 — Kansas  City 

103.40 

103.81 

59 

11— Dallas 

104.94 

101.95 

40 

12 — San  Francisco 

106.84 

101.62 

76 

102.08% 

103.43% 

58% 

A  study  of  this  table  indicates  that  while  the  ratio 
of  sales  in  1929  to  those  of  1928  were  slightly  less 
than  those  of  1928  compared  with  1927,  marked  in¬ 
creases  in  ratios  are  indicated  in  the  Boston,  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  San  Francisco  districts,  while  the  main  de¬ 


creases  are  found  in  the  New  York,  .Atlanta,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  districts. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ratio  of  1929 
sales  to  1928  .sales  by  States: 

REPORT  ON  VOLUME  OF  SALES  BY  STATES 
1929  COMPARED  WITH  1928 

100%  Represents  the  Volmne  of  Sales  for  1928 


Rhode  Island 

103.49% 

Maine 

103.61 

Massachusetts 

103.66 

New  Jersey 

100.92 

Connecticut 

106.14 

New  York 

100.38 

Pennsylvania 

102.68 

Kentucky 

103.59 

Ohio 

101.21 

West  Virginia 

97.07 

District  of  Columbia 

102.95 

Virginia 

98.63 

Maryland 

106.90 

Georgia 

106.99 

Tennessee 

103.15 

Florida 

99.50 

Wisconsin 

100.88 

Illinois 

100.61 

Michigan 

94.24 

Indiana 

103.93 

Iowa 

102.55 

Missouri 

100.10 

South  Dakota 

103.02 

Montana 

102.73 

Minnesota 

105.31 

Kansas 

104.35 

Colorado 

100.42 

Nebraska 

99.68 

Oklahoma 

107.87 

Arizona 

100.32 
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THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO  U.S.A. 


‘^rice  Marking  and  lk1(!BtcAttadiinq‘T)eyicesC 


fHanarrIl  Ticket  Marker 

(HAND  OPERATED) 

^50.00 

Iflanarrb 

Gummed  Label  Marker 

(HAND  OPERATED) 

^50.00 

The  Junior  ^nttarrb 

(HAND  OPERATED) 

^75.00 


Monarrh  Ticket  Marker 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^125.00 

^attarrb 

Gummed  Label  Marker 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^125.00 

The  Junior  Aanarclj 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^150.00 


"STANDARD”  "SPECIAL”  "ADVANCED” 


Honarrl) 


fnarhtttp 


^350.00 


Iftanarrh 

Pin  Ticket  Attaching  Machime 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^275.00 


^anarrb 

Duplicate  Ticket  Printer 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^300.00 


IHottarrb 

Jewelry  Ticket  Marker 

(HAND  OPERATED) 

^60.00 


fHonarrh 

Jewelry  Ticket  Marker 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^135.00 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO  US.A. 


You  arc  invited  to  visit  us  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  eahibit,  spaces  I(  to  21,  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Now  York,  February  3*7,  l(3i 
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Texas 

1(M.94 

Idaho 

104.59 

Washington 

107.07 

Oregon 

100.51 

California 

108.59 

Selling  Departments  Showing  Largest 
Increase  or  Decrease  in  1929 


The  merchandise  selling  departments  which  in  1929 
are  reported  as  showing  the  most  substantial  increases 
or  decreases  in  sales,  were  as  follows ; 


DISTRICT  1— BOSTON 


Increased  Stdes 
Women’s  Dresses 
Domestics 
Corsets 

Men’s  Furnishings 

Sportswear 

Jewelry 


Decreased  Sales 
Silks  &  Velvets 
Laces  &  Trimmings 
Women’s  Coats 
Art  Goods 
Ribbons 
Dress  Goods 


DISTRICT  2— NEW  YORK 


DISTRICT  8— ST.  LOUIS 


Increased  Sales 
Junior  Girls’  Wear 
Sportswear 
House  Dresses 
Gloves 
Negligees 


Decreased  Sales 
Silks  &  Velvets 
Woolen  Goods 
Laces  &  Trimmings 
Art  Goods 
Ribbons 


DISTRICT  9 — Minneapolis 

Aprons  &  House  Dresses  Silks  &  Velvets 
Corsets  Women’s  Coats 

Sportswear  Laces  &  Trimmings 

Toilet  Articles  Wash  Goods 


DISTRICT  10— KANSAS  CITY 


Handkerchiefs 
Corsets 
Gloves 
Draperies 
Toilet  Articles 


Men’s  Clothing 
Ribbons 

Cotton  Wash  Goods 
Silks  &  Velvets 
Women’s  Coats 


Silk  &  Muslin  Underwear  Silks  &  Velvets 
Hosiery  Art  Goods 

Draperies  &  Curtains  Laces  &  Trimmings 

Men’s  Furnishings  Women’s  Coats 

Handkerchiefs  Woolen  Dress  Goods 

Corsets  Neckwear  &  Scarfs 


DISTRICT  3— PHILADELPHIA 


Leather  Goods 

Gloves 

Hosiery 

Misses’  Dresses 

Aprons  &  House  Dresses 

Handkerchiefs 


Silks  &  Velvets 
Laces  &  Trimmings 
Woolen  Dress  Goods 
Ribbons 
Furs 


DISTRICT  11— DALLAS 

Gloves  Ribbons 

Corsets  Laces  &  Trimmings 

Sportswear  Gifts 

Hosiery 

DISTRICT  12— SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jewelry  Silks  &  Velvets 

Toilet  Articles  Notions 

Women’s  Dresses  Laces  &  Trimmings 

Hosiery  Ribbons 

Silk  &  Muslin  Underwear  Art  Goods 


1 

H 


DISTRICT  4— CLEVELAND 


CANADA 


Hosiery 

Corsets 

Aprons  &  House  Dresses 
Infants’  Wear 
Sportswear 


Silks  &  Velvets 
Woolen  Dress  Goods 
Furs 
Ribbons 

Laces  &  Trimmings 


DISTRICT  5— RICHMOND 


Handkerchiefs 
Leather  Goods 
Gloves 

Blankets  &  Comfortables 

Sportswear 

Jewelry 


Woolen  Dress  Goods 
Silks  &  Velvets 
Laces  &  Trimmings 
Women’s  Coats 
Hosiery 
Ribbons 


DISTRICT  6— ATLANTA 


Women’s  Coats 
Women’s  Dresses 
Gloves 
Corsets 

Leather  Goods 
Silk  Underwear 


Millinery 

Silks  &  Velvets 

Woolen  Dress  Goods 

Laces  &  Trimmings 

Notions 

Ribbons 


DISTRICT  7— CHICAGO 

Silk  &  Muslin  Underwear  Silks  &  Velvets 
Hosiery  Woolen  Goods 

Aprons  &  House  Dresses  Laces  &  Trimmings 
Corsets  Neckwear 

Toilet  Articles  Ribbons 


Hosiery  Silks  &  Velvets 

Infants’  Wear  Dress  Goods 

Laces  &  Trimmings 

The  study  of  the  above  schedules  indicates  that  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  following  merchandise  sell¬ 
ing  departments  show  the  greatest  increase  or  decrease 
in  sales  in  1929,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  departments 
noted  are  those  which  appeared  above  in  four  or  more 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Districts. 


Increased  Sales 
Corsets 
Gloves 
Sportswear 

Aprons  &  House  Dresses 
Hosiery 
Toilet  Articles 
Handkerchiefs 


Decreased  Sales 
Laces  &  Trimmings 
Silks  &  Velvets 
Ribbons 

Woolen  Dress  Goods 
Women’s  Coats 
Art  Goods 


Increase  in  Corset  sales  were  indicated  in  eight  dis¬ 
tricts.  Gloves  and  Sportswear  in  six  districts.  Hosiery 
Aprons  &  House  Dresses  in  five  districts. 

Decreases  in  sales  in  Laces  &  Trimmings  were  in¬ 
dicated  in  eleven  districts.  In  Ribbons,  Silks  &  Velvets 
in  ten  districts.  In  Woolen  Dress  Goods  in  seven  dis¬ 
tricts.  Women’s  Coats  in  five  districts. 


I 


f 


t  for 
sell- 
rease 
nents 
more 


dis- 

siery 

:  in- 
Ivets 
dis- 


HIS  PROBLEMS  ARE  YOUR  PROBLEMS  I 


'This  worrisome  stock  shortage  that  casts  a  cloud 
of  suspicion  over  my  entire  organization . . . 

'This  discourtesy  that  drives  my  customers  to 
competitors  whose  merchandise  is  no  better 
than  mine . . . 

'This  carelessness,  cutting  into  my  profits  and 
offering  innumerable  opportunities  for  manip¬ 
ulation  to  dishonestly-inclined  and  weak- 
willed  clerks. . . 

'This  inability  to  secure  unbiased  and  accurate 
reports  of  the  activities  of  my  salespeople  so 
that  I  can  place  responsibility  without  the 
feeling  that  I  may  wrong  someone . . . 

'This  costly  'turn-over'  in  help  that  keeps  my 
standard  of  store  service  below  par . . 


In  seeking  a  solution  to  these  problems  he 
investigated  Willmark  Service,  a  national  in¬ 
stitution.  He  discovered  that  many  success¬ 
ful  retail  executives  had  found  the  way  to 
effective  enforcement  of  the  rules  they  had 
adopted  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  He  found  that  greater  profit  and  effi¬ 
ciency  —  without  antagonizing  the  good  will 
of  employees  —  resulted  from  the  installation 
of  Willmark  Service  System. 

To  service  progressive  merchants  Willmark 
maintains  fully  equipped  offices  in  12  impor¬ 
tant  United  States  cities  besides  periodically 
visiting  more  than  600  other  cities. 


CHECK  UP  WILLMARK— WRITE  FOR  A  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  |nc. 
250  W.  57th  St.  ^7  New  York  City 

An  effective  safeguard  against  human  frailties 

Traveling  all  over  all  the  time 

BRANCHES :  Chicago.  Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Copyrighted,  1930  by  Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 
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Harvard  Wants  Early  Reports  on  Operating  Costs 

By  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  and  Managing 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  Harvard  University 


At  the  request  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  which  is  defraying  the  expense  in¬ 
volved,  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
is  commencing  its  analysis  of  operating  performance 
in  department  and  specialty  stores  for  1929.  This  is 
the  tenth  consecutive  year  for  which  the  Bureau  has 
studied  expenses,  margins,  and  profits  in  this  trade 
with  financial  support  from  the  Association.  The  1929 
study  will  be  conducted  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 
and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search,  Harvard  University.  The  continuance  of  these 
studies  is  providing  department  store  executives  with 
typical  operating  figures  and  is  supplying  to  students 
in  the  Havard  Business  School  accurate  information 
on  the  costs  of  retail  distribution. 

For  the  1929  study  the  Bureau  has  developed  an 
improved  form,  which  is  reproduced  on  the  following 
pages.  In  this  new  form  the  Bureau  has  adopted  many 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
in  its  1928  Expense  Manual  and  it  has  provided  for 
the  setting  of  more  detailed  operating  standards  for 
large  firms.  All  this  has  been  done  without  loss  of 
comparability  with  the  figures  published  in  the  past. 

There  are  two  important  changes  from  the  form 
for  1928.  Rentals  and  payments  made  in  lieu  of  rentals 
are  treated  in  a  new  and  more  simple  fashion,  but  by 
means  of  a  sub-functional  total,  fixed  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  costs,  the  Bureau  secures  figures  essentially  com¬ 
parable  with  the  earlier  rental  figures.  The  second 
change  involves  the  handling  of  interest.  Here  again 
the  reporting  has  been  simplified  without  sacrifice  of 
comparability. 

SMALL  STORES  may  report  figures  in  the  right- 
hand  total  column  only.  MEDIUM-SIZED  stores  may 
report  their  expenses  as  assigned  to  the  5  functions, 
supplying  sub- functional  data  wherever  such  figures 
are  available.  L.ARGE  STORES  are  given  the  oppxjr- 
tunity  of  reporting  their  expenses  in  greater  detail  than 
previously  has  been  possible  in  the  Bureau  studies.  In 
addition,  ALL  STORES  should  fill  in  the  fixed  plant 
and  equipment  column. 

Although  the  Bureau’s  expense  Classification  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  two  classifications  which  have  been  sponsored 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress,  no  store  should  be  de¬ 
terred  from  reporting  because  it  has  not  adopted  either 
the  “Standard  Method  of  Accounting’’  (1922)  or  the 
new  “Expense  Manual’’  (1928).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Bureau  each  year  receives  reports  from  many  stores 
which  have  not  adopted  either  of  these  standard  systems 
but  which  are  following  classifications  developed  to 
meet  their  own  individual  needs  and  points  of  view. 
Such  stores  will  find  it  easy  to  report  on  the  Bureau 
form.  The  individual  items  of  expense  recognized  by 
the  Bureau  are  common  to  all  stores.  Differences  in 
practice  arise  almost  entirely  in  the  grouping  of  the 
basic  items  into  the  functional  divisions. 


The  schedules  already  have  been  mailed  to  all  firms 
which  have  submitted  figures  in  the  past  and  whose 
fiscal  years  end  December  31.  It  is  hoped  that  the  com¬ 
pleted  reports  of  these  firms  will  reach  the  Bureau  by 
February  1.  The  stores  which  have  assisted  in  former 
studies,  and  whose  fiscal  years  end  January  31,  will 
receive  forms  early  in  February.  Reports  for  these 
stores  should  be  received  at  the  Bureau  by  March  1. 
In  addition,  the  Bureau  is  asking  for  the  cooperation  of 
numerous  firms  which  have  not  submitted  figures  in 
previous  years.  If  any  department  or  specialty  store 
fails  to  receive  copies  of  the  form  and  instructions, 
requests  may  be  addressed  either  to  the  Bureau  or  to 
the  office  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Every  reixjrt  submitted  to  the  Bureau  is  kept  strictly 
confidential.  At  the  close  of  the  study  each  firm  sub¬ 
mitting  figures  receives  a  complimentary  copy  of  The 
Bulletin  containing  the  results  of  the  study  as  well  as 
a  confidential  copy  of  its  own  operating  percentage 
for  comparsion. 

Inquiries  received  by  the  Bureau  from  time  to  time 
indicate  that  in  many  quarters  there  is  not  an  entirely 
clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Bureau  operates.  The  money  received  by  the  Harvard 
Business  School  from  the  tuition  of  students  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  only  the  cost  of  teaching.  Through  the 
generosity  of  George  F.  Baker,  the  School  has  an  en¬ 
dowment  which  provides  buildings  and  plant.  From 
neither  of  these  sources,  however,  are  funds  available 
for  the  very  important  work  of  providing  teaching 
materials  and  additional  knowledge  about  business.  The 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  must  be 
financed  by  outside  organizations  and  the  arrangements 
which  the  Bureau  has  with  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
made  with  numerous  other  organizations.  Members  of 
the  Association  should  realize  that  part  of  their  dues 
goes  to  the  support  of  these  Harvard  studies  and  should 
do  all  that  they  can  to  make  the  studies  successful. 

It  is  no  simple  task  to  inspect  the  operating  state¬ 
ments  for  500  or  600  different  stores  and  to  place 
them  all  upon  the  comparable  standard  basis.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  however,  that  this  work  must  be  done  before 
attention  can  be  given  to  the  more  mechanical  tasks 
of  computing  percentages  and  tabulating  the  data.  If 
the  reports  as  received  by  the  Bureau  are  not  completely 
filled  in  or  if  the  figures  have  not  been  placed  on  the 
standard  basis,  much  time  must  be  spent  in  filling  the 
gaps  or  in  making  adjustments.  Frequently  this  work 
necessitates  correspondence  with  the  firm  itself.  The 
stores  can  assist  the  Bureau  materially  in  expediting 
the  work  and  in  keeping  the  costs  at  a  minimum  by 
following  carefully  the  instructions  in  the  pamphlet 
accompanying  the  form.  If  the  reports  can  reach  the 
Bureau  completely  filled  in  and  with  no  need  for  ad¬ 
justment,  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  time-con¬ 
suming  operations  can  be  greatly  reduced. 


February,  1930 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  DEPARTTMENT  STORES  "« 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  . . . . 19 

For  JtlailtJ  txptrut  ital*m€nt  ttt  pat**  2  and  3  of  thl$  form 


Grou  Sales . 

Returni  and  Allowances . 

Net  Sales . 

Net  Inventory  of  Merchandise  at  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Year . 

Purchases  of  Merchandise  (iSee  Explana¬ 
tion,  page  4)  . . . . 

Inward  Freight,  Express,  and  Truckage . . 

Gross  Cost  of  Merchandise  Handled . 

Net  Inventory  of  Merchandise  at  End  of 

Year . 

Gross  Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold . 

Cash  Discounts  Received  on  Purchases 

of  Merchandise .  . ; 

Net  Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold . 

Alteration  and  Workroom  Costs . 

Total  Merchandise  Costs . 

Gross  Margin . 

Total  Expense  ( Enter  amount  from  page  3 

of  thie  form) .  . 

Net  Profit  or  Loss . 

OTHER  INCOME  OR  DEDOCTIONS 
(See  Explanation  of  Schedule,  page  6, 
and  queetion  19  on  page  4  of  thie  form) 

Net  Interest . 

Net  Rent  Earned . 

Sundry  Revenue  (Net) . 

Net  Other  Income . 

Total  Net  Gain  or  Loss . 

Provision  for  Federal  Income  Tax  for  1929 
Dividends,  Sharings,  or  Withdrawals .... 
Net  Surplus  or  Deficit  for  the  Year . 


Harvard's 

Request 

1.  I..et  every  store  report. 

2.  Mail  reports  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  iiionient. 

3.  Fill  ill  Form  eompletely 
ami  in  aeeortlance  with 
instructions  for  stores  of 
vonr  size. 


100% 


lem  m  aaus 
von  convaanon 


Pleu;  loiwcr  the  follovias  qaettioas  to  aid  in  claaaifjiaf  joor  report  aad  la  iatwfratiof  the  fignrta  fabaiitted. 


1 .  Is  your  business  a  dry  goods  store  . ;  department  store . ;  specialty  store . 7 

Into  how  many  selling  departments  is  your  store  divided? . 

2.  Do  you  operate  any  branches? .  If  so,  how  many? . . . 

What  were  the  aggregate  sales  of  these  branches  in  1929? .  $ . 

Does  this  report  cover  the  operations  of  any  of  tha  branches? . . 

If  so,  for  how  many  branches  are  data  included? . 

3.  .\re  you  a  member  of  a  department  store  chain? . . . 

Name  . . 

Does  this  report  cover  the. operations  of  more  than  one  store? . 

If  so,  for  how  many  stores  are  data  included? . ...» 


4.  Do  you  engage  in  either  group  or  central  buying? .  . 

If  so,  please  estimate  the  proportion  of  your  total  pur¬ 
chases  made  in  this  way . % 

Are  you  a  member  of  a  research  association? . 

Name . 


5.  Retail  Reductions  for  1929: 

Mark-downs  less  mark-down  cancellations?  $  . . 

Discounts  allowed  employees  and  others . . 

Stock  shortages  and  shrinkages .  . 

Total  RrraiL  Reductions . S 


FORM  M  COPVRIOHT  19i0.  BY  THE  PRtSlOtMT  AND  FELLOWS  OF  MAEVAtO  COtLECt 


This  Bectioo  it  to  be  dettcbed  tt  tooa  at  ttatement  it  received  it  Boreto. 


Firm  Name  .  . .  . .  DS  1929 

Street  City  and  State  .  . 

Individual  to  whom  correspondence  should  be  addressed  .  . 

DS/W.M  11)  irimm  VrWt  Sum) 
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expense  statement 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  GENERAL 

See  ExplanatioH  of  Schedule,  "page  IS 

OCCUPANCY 

•See  Kxpl'^ruitian  of  Schedule,  page  tJ 

Sit  Esplii'v 

Sells  htavlioo  1 
.  ed 

Genetd 

Accounting  Office 
Accounts  Rectivabl* 
and  Credit 

Executive  and 

Other  Administrative 
and  General  \ 

TOTAL 

operating 

and 

Housekeeping 

Fixed  Plant 
and 

Equipment  Costs 

Heat 

Light 

and  Power 

TOTAL 

PAY  ROLL 

1 

Accounting 

Office  . 

Accta.  Receivable 
and 

Credit 

Executive  . I 

Executive 

Office  1 

Superintendency 
and  Genera! 

Store  i 

Executive 

All  Other 

Admin.  A  General 

XXXXXXXXXXXX 

1 

.. 

RENTALS* 

XXXXXXXXXX 

^XXXXXXXXXXXX 

XXXXXXXXXX 

XXXXXXXXXX 

XXXXXXXXXX 

XXXXXxXXXXXXj 

ADVERTISING 

XXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxx ■ 

XXXXXXXXXX 

XXXXXXXXXXXX 

\ 

.XXXXXXXXXX^  XXXXXXXXXX 

-  j 

DitMt  . 

Other  1 

TAXES 

XXXXXXXXXX 

XXXXXXXXXX 

On  Owned 

On  Leased 

j 

j 

XXXXXXXXXX* 

1 

1 

xyxxxyxx/xxx 

INTEREST** 

Set  interest 
ckaried  on 
total  assets 

XXXXXXXXXX 

On  Investment 
in  Merchandise 

On  other 

Assets 

/Ktcltitive  Atf  \ 

1  Permanent  1 

\  Aueta  /  . 

XXXXXXXXXX 

On  Investment 
in  Land, 

Buildings, 

and 

Equipment 

Used 

XXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

STJPPLIES 

XXXXXXXXXXXX 

. 

SERVICE 

PURCHASED 

XXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Loasea  from 

Bad  Debts  . 

Other  . 

Losses  from 

Bad  Debts 

Other 

XXXXXXXXXXXX 

TRAVELLING 

. 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXXXXXXXXX 

COMMUNICA¬ 

TION 

XXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXXXXXXXXX 

XXXXXXXXXX 

i 

REPAIRS 

XXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXXXXXXXX N 

1 .  xxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXXXXXXXXX 

! 

1 

XXXXXXXXXXX) 

INSURANCE 

XXXXXXXXXX 

1 

XXXXXXXXXX 

:  On  Owned  . 

On  Leased 

XXXXXXXXXX 

XXXXXXXXXXX 

DEPRECUTION 

1  XXXXXXXXXX 

i 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 

!  XXXXXXXXXX 

xxx'KXxy.'xxx 

! 

XXXXXXXXXX 

XXXXXXXXXXX 

PROFESSIONAL 

SERVICES 

. 

XXXXXXXXXX 

!  xxxxxxxxxxx> 

XXXXXXXXXX 

.XXXXXXXXXX 

TOTAL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*  See  Explanation  of  Schedule,  page  8  \uili 

**  See  ExpUnlion  of  Schedule,  page  9  Tota 

If  sal 

exjM* 

VtlK 

I'lul 

7.  If  y 
thv 
To 
assi 

S.  Uk 

fstl 

\Vt 

l)i< 

uir 
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*SE  statement 


•).  Is  yuur  business  owned  by  inUividual  .  ;  partnershiji  ;  mriioration  .  .  ? 

Number  of  active  partners  or  executive  oHicers .  . 

Total  amount  charged  as  salary  of  proprietor  or  all  active  partners  .  S . 

If  salary  for  proprietor  or  all  active  partners  has  not  b«sm  included  in 

exix-nses,  what  is  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services? .  $  . 

Amount  of  “salaries”  paid  to  inactive  partners .  $  . 

I’lidcr  what  item  is  this  amount  entered  in  the  profit  and  loss  statement? . . 

"•  If  you  arc  a  member  of  a  department  ston-  chain,  what  portion  of 

the  central  office  expense  was  Isirne  by  your  store  in  1929? .  $  .  . 

To  what  expense  division .  ,  and  function  has  it  been 

assigned? 

8.  Uid  you  own  all . ;  part  .  .  ;  or  none 

estate  used  by  your  business  in  1929? 

What  annual  rent  did  you  pay  in  1929  for  leased  real  estate? _ 

Did  you  sublet,  for  other  purposes  t  han  leased  sections,  V  e< 

anv  of  the  real  estate  used  bv  vou? . 


If  so,  what  rent  was  received  by  you  fur  subletting?. . .  $ . 

Has  this  amount  been  credited  to  rentals? .  . 

9.  What  expense  did  you  incur  in  1929  in  the  operation  of 
unit  control  or  substitute  methods? 

Furutionor 
fundiont  to 
Amourii  which  expense 
has  been 
charged 

Pay  Roll....# . . . .  J . 

Other  {.Specify)^ . . . - 


10.  Have  the  expenses  reported  in  the  Expense  Statement 

been  adjusted  to  eliminate  items  which  should  be  trans-  Yes  S» 

ferred  to  cost  of  sates,  fixed  assets,  or  accounts  receivable?  . 

Have  you  used  the  contra-credit  system  recommended  by  Tm  No 
the  Expense  Manual  to  make  these  adjustments?  . . 


,  of  lb)'  real 
.  S 

(3) 
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Assets 


CUXKBIIT 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank . 

Notes  Receivable  (Customers) . 

Accounts  Receivable  (Customers) :  t 

Ordinary  Charge  Accounts. . . 

Installment  Accounts . 

Net  Inventory  of  Merchandise* _ 

Marketable  Securities . 

OTBU  Assrrs 

Accrued  Interest . . 

Other  Accrued  Items . 

Investments . . 


Dinxxxo  CHABGIS 

Prepayments^ . 

Net  Inventory  of  Supplies . 

PBUtAHlRT 

Land  Used  in  the  Business . 

Buildings  and  Improvements  on  Real 
Estate  Used  in  the  Busineast .... 
Other  Real  Esta'c  not  Used  in  the 

Busineast . 

Leaaeholdt . . . 

Store  and  Warehouse  Fixtures  and 

Equlpmentt . 

Ofica  Fixtures  and  Equipment!. . . . 
Delivery  Fixtures  and  Equipment! . 

Total . 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  '  DS 1929 


BMiiiwa  at 

nmJ  Yw  im 

DM* . 

0# 

FbcM  Year  1M» 

Dm* . 

Liabilities 

f&TvllMOM 

DM* . 

Eadof 

FtoMl  Y*m  IMS 

Dm* . . 

t . 

$ . 

CURRENT 

t . 

$ . 

.\ccounts  Payable . 

OTHER  UABOmSS 

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  Used 

. - . 

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  Not 

BALANCB 

iPartoership  or  Siofle  Owner) 
Proprietorship  or  Undivided 

(Corporation) 

Suridus,  Undivided  Profits,  and 
Reserves  other  than  for  Deprecia¬ 
tion  . 

s . 

*  . 

Total . 

s 

s 

*  ThMs  ntiiss  shsoltf  be  tke  Mias  as  those  givsB  ior  Ntl  ImmSmy  tf  Mtrdmndim  at  Bafliattni  V  Vsar  sad  Nat  Inmnlary  af  Mardtaniiaa  at  Ei^  V  Yaaa  oa  page  1  of  this  aksst. 
t  Lass  SsasfTs  for  Daptaditioa, 


11.  Local  rate  of  interest  on  reasonably  secure  long  time  investments 


12.  How  many  leased  sections  do  you  have? . 

Total  sales  in  all  leased  sections  in  1929 . .  $ . 

Total  cost  of  sales  immm  aadiona) .  $ . 

Are  these  amounts  included  in  sales  and  purchases,  respectively,  in  the  Profit 
and  Losa  Statement? 

Yet  No 

{Sat  Bxfkamham  af  Sales . 

Sdiaduk,  rata  5)  Purchases  of  Merchandise . 

What  expenses  ol  leased  sections  are  paid  for  account  of  leasee,  and  in  what 
items  are  these  expenses  included  in  your  statement? 

Amount  Entered  under 

Wages  of  Saleafbrce . .  I 

Advertising. 

Other  direct  expenses  {Spaei/t).. 

Such  leased  section  expense  as  may  have  been 
estimated  for  accounting  purposes . 


18.  Interest  Received  in  1929; 

Income  from  investments  owned  by  the  business .  S 

Interest  received  on  bank  balances .  t 

Interest  on  customers’  accounts . .  S. 

Have  you  deducted  these  amounts  from  interest  Yet 
charged  on  assets?  . .  . 

19.  Other  Income: 

DAit 

Interest  paid  on  capi¬ 
tal  borrowed  for  real 
estate  purposes .  $ 


No 


Credit 

Interest  charged  on 
merchandise .  S 
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Lamton  Clerk 
Wrap  Tubes 
keep  the  sales¬ 
person  with 
the  customer 
where  she 
gives  uninter¬ 
rupted  service. 


Salespeople  Do  Better  Selling 

with  the  Lamson  System 


Representative  stores  which 
recently  installed  Lamson 
Pneumatic  Tube  Systems: 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Robebt  Simpson 
Montreal,  Quebec 
H.  C.  Capwfxl  Co. 

Oakland,  Calif. 
O’Connor  Moffatt  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  Bon  Marche  Inc. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Titche-Coettincer  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas 
Erie  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Albert  Steicer  Inc. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


more  can  be  said  for  any 
system!  Better  selling  is  the 
crying  need  of  retailers  everywhere. 
More  sales  per  salesperson,  lower  sell¬ 
ing  costs,  a  greater  net  profit,  faster 
and  more  courteous  service — these 
are  a  few  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  modern  Lamson  Store  System. 

Salespeople  hired  to  sell  are  quickly 
trained  to  become  efficient,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  distract  them 
from  the  important  work  of  selling. 
They  are  not  burdened  by  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  worries  of  making 
change  and  balancing  cash.  They 
are  not  required  to  learn  different 
methods  for  handling  different  types 
of  sales.  This  gives  them  more  time 
to  sell,  more  time  to  increase  their 


sales  volume  and  to  give  customers 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

Lamson  handles  all  sales  in  one  simple 
way.  Only  a  few  elemental  in¬ 
structions  and  a  new  salesperson  is 
equipped  to  transact  any  kind  of  sale. 

Have  Your  System  Analyzed 

Merchants  often  think  they  are  get¬ 
ting  satisfactory  service  from  their 
store  systems  until  they  get  the 
Lamson  analysis.  Then  inefficiencies 
which  only  an  expert  with  a  fresh 
viewpoint  could  discover,  are  pointed 
out.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  have 
one  of  our  store  service  experts 
analyze  your  service  system,  depart¬ 
ment  by  department,  and  render  a 
confidential  report  to  you. 


The  Lamson  Company,  Syracuse,  !New  York 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


I  STORE  SYSTEMS 

I  ^  ^  -^peeu ^SafeguaixL  P^fit 
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Business  Forecast  for  1930 


Compiled  by  Controllers’  Congress  From  the  Comments  of 
Member  Stores  On  General  Business  Conditions  For  1930 
By  Federal  Reserve  Districts  and  Various  States 


FCJRECASTS  and  plans  for  1930  were  offered  by 
111  widely  scattered  stores.  These  in  general  are 
fairly  optimistic,  but  with  a  conservative  tone. 
'I'ypical  comments  from  stores  located  in  various 
states  and  Federal  Reserve  Districts  are  noted  below : 


DISTRICT  NO.  1 


Connecticut:  "Our  opinion,  based  on  local  conditions, 
is  that  1930  will  produce  a  total  of  business  equal  to 
that  of  1929.” 

“Unemployment  very  general,  and  outlook  quite  un¬ 
certain.” 


■k 


* 


Rhode  Island:  "We  do  not  anticipate  any  increase  in 
volume  during  the  next  three  months  at  least,  but  hope 
to  hold  last  year’s  figures  through  more  alert  merchan¬ 
dising  and  better  promotion.” 

“Stores  with  closely  controlled  stocks  should  be  in  a 
position  to  adjust  themselves  to  what  ever  conditions 
arise.  With  a  probable  decline  in  volume,  expenses 
should  be  carefully  budgeted  and  followed.” 

*  *  * 

Massachusetts:  “I  believe  the  outlook  for  1930  can  be 
divided  into  quarters — 

1st  quarter — Fair  Business  Volume — Even 

2nd  “  Better  than  Fair, 

but  not  good  ”  Cain  1% 

3rd  “  Good  “  “  5% 

4th  “  Good  “  ‘‘  5% 

“We  plan  a  five  percent  decrease  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1930,  except  in  dry  goods,  which  should  be 
five  percent  ahead.  New  England  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  good  and  affect  retail  business.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  we  hope  for  business  equal  to 
1929  in  the  second  period. 


*  *  * 

“We  believe  business  will  be  slow  for  the  first  six 
months  but  lo<ik  for  record  trade  the  last  six  months.” 

*  *  * 

“The  first  three  months  of  1930  do  not  l(H)k  very 
encouraging  but  from  then  on  the  department  store  sales 
will  show  a  great  increase  over  the  1929  figures.” 

+  ♦  ♦ 

“Outlook  for  1930  looks  favorable.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

“There  seems  to  be  no  reason  in  the  local  situation 
to  date  for  expecting  a  decrease  of  business  during  the 
first  six  months.” 

*  *  * 

“In  spite  of  two  mail  order  house  retail  branches 
opening  here  in  December  and  in  spite  of  extremely  bad 
weather  conditions,  we  showed  a  slight  gain  in  Decem- 
l)er.  Indications  seem  to  point  to  no  greater  difficulties 
in  1930  than  we  had  in  1929.  We  look  for  an  increase 
in  business  in  the  first  half  of  1930.” 

>•>  >«i  * 

“Our  opinion  is  that  the  spring  business  for  1930 
will  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  1929  for  our  par¬ 
ticular  store.” 

♦  ♦  * 

“Our  firm  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  quarter  of 
1930  may  show  a  decrease.  However,  we  feel  that  the 
late  spring  business  and  summer  will  show  a  slight 
increase,  a  normal  increase  on  a  solid  and  better  basis 
than  that  of  former  years.  Holiday  business  in  1930 
will  be  better.  Our  1929  holiday  business,  while  late, 
was  good  as  that  of  1928.” 

*  *  * 


DISTRICT  NO.  2 

New  Jersey:  "As  a  general  rule  business  will  be  about 
as  good  in  1930  as  it  was  in  1929.  If  there  will  be  any 
difference  between  the  years  it  will  be  a  slight  decrease.” 
*  ♦  * 

“Sales — 5%  increase  in  volume.  Net  markup  same 
as  1929.  Expenses  and  salaries  budgeted  on  basis  of 
1929  percentages.  Advertising — (Increasing  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  and  curtailing  newspapers).  Anticipate  de¬ 
crease  in  sales  of  high  price  items.” 

*  *  * 


“Based  on  our  experience  since  Christmas,  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  reason  to  have  an  optimistic  outlook  for 
1930.” 

DISTRICT  NO.  3 

Pennsylvania:  “We  look  for  business  in  1930  to  equal 
that  of  1929.” 

♦  *  * 

“No  important  recession  except  for  next  few  months 
— then,  an  improvement.  Will  continue  planning  con¬ 
servatively.” 

*  *  * 


New  York:  “We  believe  the  tendency  is  toward  a 
small  decrease  in  volume  of  business  in  first  part  of 
1930.” 


*  *  ♦ 


“Sales  for  the  year  should  show  a  small  increase, 
although  the  sales  volume  of  luxury  merchandise  may 
substantially  decline.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


“Go  ahead  bravely,  carefully — but  go  ahead.” 


“Move  with  caution.  Keep  in  close  touch  with 
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market.  Watch  your  stocks.  Buy  conservatively  and 
frc(|uently.  Watch  expense  closely.” 

*  *  * 

“Industrial  prospects  better  than  last  year.  We  ex- 
])ect  to  exceed  last  year  in  volume.” 

♦  *  * 

"We  intend  to  operate  at  about  the  same  rate  as  last 
year,  ever  watchful  of  indices  of  a  greater  downward 
trend  than  we  anticipate.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“We  are  located  in  a  steel  and  coal  industry  section, 
and  are  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  these  lines,  but 
expect  to  keep  our  volume  up  to  the  same  as  last  year 
for  the  spring  season.  The  next  three  months  will 
show  the  mental  attitude  of  the  purchasing  public.  We 
will  do  all  we  can  to  keep  merchandise  moving,  as  we 
realize  this  to  l)e  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  keeping 
the  pre.sent  situation  steady.” 

*  *  ♦ 

“For  February,  March  and  April,  our  spring  plans 
do  not  call  for  any  increase,  but  approximately  doing 
our  last  year’s  business  with  lower  stocks,  therefore  in¬ 
creasing  turnover.  For  May,  June  and  July,  we  are 
planning  on  about  ten  percent  increase  with  about  the 
same  stocks  as  last  year.  We  anticipate  somewhat  lower 
price  ranges  for  spring.’’ 

*  *  ♦ 

“Increased  business  during  early  1930  will  be  most 
difficult  to  achiev’e.  Many  stores  may  look  for  de¬ 


creased  business  with  increased  expense.  There  will 
be  a  tendency  towards  lower  pric^  buying.  Stores 
must  I)e  more  alert  to  meet  the  situation  and  maintain 
profits.  Plans  should  be  conservatively  made  and  care¬ 
fully  checked  as  the  season  progresses.” 

*  *  ♦ 

“In  our  opinion  the  prospects  for  1930  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
stock  market  crash,  present  money  conditions,  radical 
changes  in  women’s  styles,  and  the  keen  competition 
existing  today.  Our  plans  will  be  for  very  conservative 
purchase  commitments  for  the  future  and  our  open-to- 
i)uy  budgets  have  been  worked  out  on  a  most  conserva¬ 
tive  basis  confining  ourselves  to  staples  in  most  cases. 
We  have  every  reason  to  l)elieve  that  business  in  gen¬ 
eral  will  see  a  gradual  improvement  during  the  course 
of  the  year.” 

OISTRICT  NO.  4 

Ohio:  “b'xpect  to  be  able  to  meet  1930  figures  during 
the  first  few  months,  after  w'hich  we  look  for  improve¬ 
ment.” 

*  *  * 

“We  believe  the  latter  part  of  the  business  year  will 
be  more  active  than  the  first  part.  In  all  our  store 
an  increase  is  expected — ^not  a  big  increase,  but  a  nat¬ 
ural  easy  increase  of  about  one  or  two  percent.” 

* 

“In  this  district  which  is  dependent  on  steel  con- 


AT  THE  CONVENTION 


Be  sure  to  see  The  New  Kimeo  “30”  Electric  Marking  Machine.  It  marks  large 
sized  string  tags  and  folding  tickets  including  ready  to  wear  sizes. 

A  real  unit  control  Electric  Marking  Machine. 

Our  Exhibit  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention — 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  .3-7  will  also 
have  other  interesting  features. 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Eitabliibed  1876 

307  West  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE— 343  SO.  DEARBORN  ST. 
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flitions.  immediate  outlook  indicates  that  business  will 
l)e  slightly  under  last  year,  but  far  from  being  abnor¬ 
mally  depressed.” 

*  *  * 

“We  are  looking  forward  to  a  substantial  year,  in 
1930,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  business  at  the 
present  seems  to  be  and  no  doubt  is  tight.  We  are 
planning  on  buying  close — that  is  often — keeping  our¬ 
selves  in  check  in  order  that  we  can  face  the  situations 
— be  they  good  or  bad.  We  cannot  anticipate  too  far 
in  advance  at  this  time.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  will 
jmy  those  who  go  cautiously  not  to  be  too  pessimistic. 
VVe  cannot  help  but  feel  that  business  will  adjust  itself 
within  the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days  and  hit  a  normal 
conservative  and  substantial  stride.” 

DISTRICT  NO.  5 

Virginia:  The  outkH)k  for  1930  is  not  likely  to  be  im¬ 
proved  to  any  extent  over  1929.  The  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  adver.sely  affected  and  inasmuch  as  the 
rural  trade  is  a  contributing  factor  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  section,  no  great  improvement  can  take  place  until 
a  change  is  brought  about.  Our  condition  can  be  ma¬ 
terially  affected  through  good  crops  and  favorable 
prices.” 

*  *  * 

West  Virginia:  “About  five  percent  better  than  1929.” 

*  *  * 

North  Carolina:  “Local  conditions  indicate  a  decrease 
in  .sales  for  first  six  to  eight  months  of  1930.  We  have 
had  two  bad  crop  years;  building  activities  are  indi¬ 
cated  to  be  50*'/f  of  the  first  six  months  of  1929 ;  smaller 
number  of  students  in  the  colleges  here  and  the  closing 
of  the  few  factories  in  this  section  contribute  to  our 
conclusion.  Business  for  the  latter  part  of  1930  will 
depend  uix)n  the  prospect  and  extent  of  improvement 
under  these  conditions.” 

*  *  * 

Maryland:  “We  look  forward  and  are  planning  our 
affairs  based  on  a  moderate  increase  in  business  for 
the  spring  1930.” 

*  *  ♦ 

“In  our  opinion,  the  outlook  for  1930  is  fairly  good, 
and  we  plan  a  3^4%  increase  in  our  main  store.” 

DISTRICT  NO.  6 

Tennessee  “We  feel  that  1930  is  going  to  be  a  better 
year  than  1929;  local  conditions  with  us  are  favorable, 
and  we  are  planning  to  get  at  least  an  increase  of  10% 
to  15%  over  1929.” 

t  *  * 

“We  are  not  going  to  try  to  force  business  by  cutting 
prices,  but  expect  to  get  an  increase  by  havng  the 
right  kind  of  merchandise  in  the  price  range  desired 
by  our  customers.” 

■K  *  * 

“We  are  continually  trading  up,  handling  a  popular 
and  better  priced  line  of  merchandise.” 


Louisiana:  “We  are  looking  for  a  very  active  business 
commencing  with  February  and  have  every  reason  to 
expect  it,  unless  of  course,  something  turns  up,  to  affect 
the  whole  surrounding  territory.  Conditions  in  this 
section  are  satisfactory  at  present  and  we  believe  that 
business  in  general  is  sound.” 

“We  are  in  no  |x)sition  to  plan  for  1930  at  this  time, 
because  of  unsettled  conditions  and  any  comment  would 
likely  1)e  grossly  misleading,  as  it  can  be  nothing  hut 
at  best  a  poor  guess.” 

K  *  * 

“Locally,  conditions  .should  be  as  good  as  1929.” 

si  it  ♦ 

(ieorgia:  “We  find  a  steady  improvement  in  conditions 
the  past  90  days.  Farm  income  increased  in  1929  and  a 
good  volume  of  building  is  in  sight,  so  that  in  our 
judgment.  19.30  will  be  a  l)etter  year  here  than  1929.” 

DISTRICT  NO.  7 

Michigan:  “Outlook  fair — plan  conservatively.” 

♦  *  * 

Indiana:  Outlook  fairly  good.  We  are  planning  for  an 
increase  in  volume  in  1930.” 

*  *  ♦ 

“Plan  conservatively  for  first  part  of  1930,  but  with 
courage — business  will  be  fair  for  those  stores  that  go 
after  it.” 

*  *  * 

“If  the  increase  in  business  since  the  holiday  season 
is  any  criterion,  then  we  may  certainly  expect  some 
fine  business  for  the  coming  months.  We  have  been 
greatly  surprised  by  the  fact  that  our  business  has  been 
consistently  going  ahead  since  Christmas  and  these 
gains  added  to  those  of  the  last  three  days  of  the  holiday 
season  are  going  to  give  us  a  nice  increase  for  the  year 
in  sales.” 

*  *  * 

“We  are  expecting  1930  to  exceed  1929  in  sales  for 
we  feel  that  local  conditions  here  are  a  great  deal  better 
than  they  have  lieen  for  the  past  two  months.” 

“Summing  up  the  situation,  generally,  we  are  very 
optimistic  and  haw  every  reason  to  be  so  in  our  locality 
for  every  industry  that  affects  local  trading  will  be  on 
the  go  one  hundred  percent  January  1st.” 

*  *  ★ 

“We  can  see  no  reason  for  expecting  any  material 
difference  in  the  volume  of  our  business  or  the  margin 
of  profits  for  19.30  over  1929.” 

*  *  * 

“We  find  people  buying  with  the  quality  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  mind  more  than  they  have  the  past  few 
years.” 

*  *  * 

Wisconsin:  “Ex-pect  1930  to  be  nearly  as  good  as 
1929.” 


Continued  on  page  88 
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This  Monroe  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
GoodsAssociation,  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  February  3-7. 


Cost  and  Retail 

E^xtensions  in 

One  Operation 

Percent  of  Mark-on 

Determined 

Automatically 

Discounts  and 
Anticipation 

Performed 

Automatically 

These  are  time  and  labor  saving  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  Store  Model 
Monroe  Adding-Calculator  that  may  be 
applied  to  your  invoice  work.  Without 
obligation  you  may  try  this  machine  in 
your  own  office  and  with  your  own  clerks. 
Simply  telephone  our  local  office,  or  write 
to  the  Main  Offices, 


MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONVErIeRS 

MADItOM  AVKMUA 


3RrtR 


PT  zii,lS29 

bv 


Over  one  hundred  Jift  /  Branch  Offices  for  Scdes  and  Service 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  INC-ORANCE-NEWJERSEy' 
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“Prospects  for  1930  seem  to  indicate  that  business 
will  start  out  slowly  with  fewer  articles  being  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  bulk  of  sales  being  made  in  the  lower 
and  medium  price  lines.  As  the  year  advances,  business 
should  increase  at  a  steady  rate  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  year,  return  to  the  level  of  1928  and  1929.” 

“The  outlook  for  1930  in  this  section  is  favorable. 
We  are  planning  our  merchandising  op>eraltions  on 
same  volume  as  1929,  but  expect  to  have  a  normal  in¬ 
crease  in  sales.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Illinois:  “We  are  doubtful  but  hope  for  as  good  a 
year  as  1929.” 

*  *  * 

“We  hope  for  greater  profits  with  the  same  sales.” 

*  ♦  * 

“January,  February  and  March  do  not  look  favor¬ 
able  from  the  retail  viewpoint.  Expect  business  l)elow 
that  of  1929.  April  should  be  much  better  especially 
due  to  late  Easter.  General  conditions  should  l)e  on  the 
upward  swing  from  then  on  with  a  return  to  normal 
by  Fall.  Expect  to  merchandise  very  carefully  for  first 
quarter  and  more  optimistically  from  then  on.” 

DISTRICT  NO.  8 

Missouri:  “Sales  will  probably  be  relatively  even  with 
1929,  with  possible  slight  increase.  More  attention 
will  undoubtedly  be  g^ven  to  better  operation  so  that 
profits  should  be  at  least  as  good  as  in  the  past  year.” 


“It  is  our  thought  that  there  probably  will  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  slowing  up  of  business  during  the  spring  of  1930, 
but  the  year  as  a  whole,  should  be  a  normal  one.” 

*  *  * 

Indiana:  “We  are  being  over  conservative  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1930  and  will  continue  this  policy  until  we 
can  see  better  prospects  in  view.  At  no  time  will  we 
make  merchandise  obligations  for  a  greater  period  than 
sixty  day  and  mostly  for  thirty  days.  Frequent  market 
trips  by  our  buyers  are  more  necessary  now  than  ever 
before,  (if  possible). 

*  ♦  * 

“We  hope  to  maintain  1929  volume  during  1930. 
Local  conditions  are  not  very  favorable  right  now,  but 
we  hope  that  conditions  of  employment  will  improve 
shortly.  General  tendency  of  buying  is  for  cheaper 
priced  merchandise  making  it  necessary  to  .sell  more 
merchandise  to  maintain  volume.” 

DISTRICT  NO.  9 

Minnesota:  “Early  1930  indicates  a  small  decline  from 
1928  that  will  continue  to  lower  priced  goods.  We  look 
for  a  good  summer  and  expect  the  fall  and  winter 
business  to  show  material  increase  over  1929.  However, 
we  should  go  slowly,  watch  e.xpense  closely — and  look 
to  profits  rather  than  volume.” 

*  ♦  * 

“Our  opinion  is  that  for  1930  sales  volume  and  for 
business  planning  we  can  use  the  same  basis  of  figures 
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and  results  as  in  1929,  with  a  tendency  towards  more  H 
caution  for  the  first  three  months.” 

i; 

*  *  *  ij 

Wisconsin:  “Don’t  see  much  chance  for  great  im-  I 
provement  in  Ninth  Federal  District,  though  we  all 
hope  business  will  show  some  increase.  We  ex- 
I>ect  an  increase  of  about  ten  jiercent  owr  1929.”  i 

DISTRICT  NO.  10  | 

! 

Oklahoma:  "Everything  in  this  territory  indicates 
good  business  will  continue — anticipate  7%  to  10% 
increase  in  1930.” 

♦  ♦  * 

“Outlook  for  19v30  (spring  season)  very  dubious  and 
planning  only  the  most  nominal  increases.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Colorado:  We  believe  the  early  part  of  19.30  (3  to  6 
months)  may  l>e  a  little  stagnant  for  the  retail  business, 
but  that  the  latter  half  of  the  year  will  l)e  good  and 
equalize  for  the  entire  year.” 

♦  *  * 

Missouri:  “I  think  the  outlook  for  19.30  in  our  section 
is  good.” 

“T  think  a  more  liberal  policy  of  buying  to  complete 
a  better  assorting  of  stock  will  stimulate  a  healthy  at¬ 
mosphere. 

“This,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  will  help  busi¬ 
ness.” 

DISTRICT  NO.  11 

Texas:  “Outlook  for  19.30,  fair  to  good.  Market  crash 
very  little  affect  on  business  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

“Expect  an  increase  of  5%  to  10% — 19.30.” 

“We  believe  that  conditions  throughout  the  country 
are  fundamentallv  sound  and  for  that  reason  our  ])lans 
for  19.30  are  going  ahead  on  a  normal  schedule,  with 
the  exception  that  we  will  move  cautiously  for  the  first 
quarter,  believing  by  that  time  that  the  trend  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  determined.” 

★  *  ♦ 

“1930  calls  for  caution — business  is  likely  to  fall 
off.  There  will  be  plenty  of  business  however,  for  those 
who  know  how  to  get  it.  The  larger  cities,  in  our 
opinion,  will  be  more  prosj^erous  than  the  smaller  ones." 

DISTRICT  NO.  12 

California:  “.'\nticipated  volume  during  first  six 
months  of  19.30  will  prol>ably  be  difficult  to  maintain 
and  from  present  outlook,  the  average  transaction  will 
be  about  50  cents  to  60  cents  less  than  in  corres|)ond- 
ing  period  of  1929.” 

*  ♦  * 

“For  first  6  months,  we  anticipate  a  rather  poor  show¬ 
ing — ^but  expect  the  fall  of  19.30  to  recover  early 
losses.” 

*  *  * 

•  “We  are  planning  increases  in  every  department  dur¬ 
ing  1930.  and  have  a  very  optimistic  feeling  alxjut  the 
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Hahn  Department  Stores 


Adopt  the  Bag  of  Tomorrow 

Our  re<*eiit  survey  conducted  in  cooperation  with  leading  depart¬ 
ment  store  groups,  not  only  resulted  in  elimination  of  waste 
through  standardization  of  sizes  and  basis  weights,  hut  also  sug¬ 
gested  a  new  type  of  hag,  illustrated  above.  THE  BAG  OF  TO¬ 
MORROW  has  the  attractive  appearance  and  larger  lip  of  the 
die-cut  envelope  and  costs  no  more  than  the  serrated  edge. 

Skilled  engineering  and  mass  production  have  made  possible  this 
new  Equitable  Product.  A  Die-cut  Flaj)  at  serrated  edge  prices. 

It  is  used  by  leading  department  stores  and  mail  order  houses  and 
can  be  your’s  too. 

Just  write  us  for  further  information.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  In«. 

BHB4»KLYM,  N.  Y. 

Visit  our  dispUrjr — Itth  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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coming  year. 

“We  changed  our  policy  during  the  late  months  of 
1929  and  eliminated  the  store  wide  sale;  instead,  insti¬ 
tuted  department  events.  While  our  volume  decreased, 
we  have  shown  an  increased  markup  and  will  show  an 
increase  in  profits. 

"With  our  experience  gained  in  the  past  few  months, 
feel  that  we  can  do  a  much  better  job  without  the  store 
wide  sales  this  coming  vear.” 

♦  ♦  * 

“K.xjiect  slight  setback  for  a  few  months.  We  will 
onlv  buv  our  needs,  watching  purchases  and  sales  care¬ 
fully.”  ' 

*  * 

"Indications  at  present  lead  us  to  believe  that  staple 
or  essential  lines  will  not  suffer  any  appreciable  shrink¬ 
age  in  sales  in  the  near  future,  but  sales  of  luxuries 
and  higher  priced  merchandise  may  show  some  de¬ 
crease.” 

♦  *  * 

"Outlook  not  encouraging.  Believe  losses  made  by 
stock  speculations  will  materially  affect  purchasing 
jjower  of  general  public.  Merchants  should  be  governed 
accordingly  and  buy  cautiously,  feeling  their  way.” 
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Arizona:  “The  year'  1930  will  probably  be  about  5% 
off  during  spring  and  early  summer.  Following  Fall 
may  see  resumption  of  e.xpansion  in  this  locality.  Lcxal 
conditions  as  to  water  and  crops  in  Arizona  are  rather 
disappointing  but  could  change  very  quickly  for  the 
better.  We  are  going  very  slowly  on  buv'ing  in  some  j 
lines,  but  will  probably  oi>en  up  soon.  l.ess  percentage  f 
of  profit  per  dollar  volume  next  year  is  a  certainty,  but  j 
better  merchandising  should  offset  part  of  loss  of  net.” 

*  ♦  I 

Washington:  "Keep  all  departments  liquid.” 

“Control  expenses  to  greater  degree  than  ever  before 
and  don’t  experiment  in  1930.” 

♦  *  * 

(^anailian  Stores — Eastern  Canada:  "Sales  promo¬ 
tion  effort  will  remain  the  key  to  success  in  1930.  We 
expect  readjustment  of  stock  market  to  materially  im¬ 
prove  business  of  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops.” 

^  ♦ 

"Ten  per  cent  decrease  for  first  six  months  of  1930. 
Ten  per  cent  increase  for  last  six  months  of  1930” 

*  ♦  * 

‘Cieneral  business  prospects  do  not  give  hope  for 
iwlmne  increase  in  1930." 


Katz  Prize  Contest 

For  Stimulation  of  Interest  in  the  Work  of  the  Controller 


In  1927.  Ernest  Katz.  Executive  Vice-President  and 
Controller  of  R.  H.  Maev  &  Company,  Inc.,  offered 
an  annual  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  some  out¬ 
standing  phase  of  the  Controller’s  work  in  a  retail  store, 
written  by  a  controller  or  any  employee  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Katz’s  purpose  is  to  encourage  originality  of 
thought,  analysis  and  research  in  the  field  of  the  retail 
controller  and  to  develop  facts  by  re.search,  interpret 
them  and  apply  the  results  to  the  problem. 

'I'he  1927  prize  was  awarded  to  Chester  C.  Kaskell, 
then  controller  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  for  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  “Stock  Sales  Rat¬ 
ios".  Mr.  Kaskell  donated  his  award  as  an  additional 
prize  for  essays  to  be  presented  in  1928. 

The  winner  of  the  Katz  prize  in  1928  was  Lawrence 
Gilaryi,  formerly  of  Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  who 
submitted  a  paper  on  the  subject,  “Bill  Adjustments — 
The  Controllers’  Use  of  Them”.  The  second  prize 
offered  by  Mr.  Kaskell  was  awarded  to  Harold  Farmer 
of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Companv,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  for  a  paper  on  “Control  and  Finance  Division — 
Organization  Plan”.  The  prize  for  1930  will  be  awarded, 
if  possible,  during  the  National  Convention  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  in  May. 


'I'he  single  theme  for  this  year’s  essay  will  be  "What 
Can  the  Controller  Do  to  Enhance  the  Prosperity  of 
His  Store  During  the  Next  Year?”  The  essay  must 
contain  not  less  than  3,000  words  and  must  Ije  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  not  later  than 
April  15,  1930.  The  contest  is  opien  to  any  controller, 
assistant  or  other  employee  connected  with  the  con¬ 
troller’s  department  of  memlier-stores.  'Phe  essays 
must  Ik*  typewritten  and  submitted  in  triplicate.  They 
will  be  passed  iqxjn  by  three  judges,  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

'Phe  fact  that  Mr.  Katz  is  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  that  the  announcement  of  the 
contest  is  being  made  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual,  and 
that  a  single  challenging  theme  has  been  assigned  for 
the  1930  essay,  should  i.ivite  a  keen  and  active  compe¬ 
tition  and  a  high  quality  of  effort. 

If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  essays  this  year 
are  of  a  quality  to  warrant  such  a  step,  the  writers  of 
one  or  more  of  the  best,  will  either  be  invited  to  deliver 
them  at  the  May  Convention  or  their  essays  will  be 
printed  in  full  in  The  Bulletin. 

Any  questions  in  regard  to  the  contest  and  all  manu¬ 
scripts  .should  l)e  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  NEW  •  •  » 

MASTER  MEASUREGRAPH 


Clean-Cut,  compact,  iinished  in 
hrewster  green.  Model  128 
Measuregraph  is  as  handsome  as 
it  is  efiicicnt.  Note  its  simple 
construction — nothing  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  operator. 


National  Retail  Dry  Cioods  Con¬ 
vention —  Booths  32  an<l  3.3 — 
Fehriiarv  .3  to  7,  19.30. 


I.et  us  show  you  hy  actual  dem¬ 
onstration  Model  128  Measure- 
graph  cuts  down  losses  to  an 
irreducible  minimum. 


INSPIRES  CONFIDENCE 


Confidence — born  through  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  only  fabric 
measuring  machine  controlling  all  three  great  features  of  Start 
Control,  Stop  Control  and  Inventory  Totalizer,  and  backed  by  an 
organization  whose  acknowledged  leadership  has  enabled  it  to  develop 
most  all  of  the  worth-while  innovations  known  to  the  measuring 
machine  world. 


After  all,  performance  is  what  counts — and  Measuregraphs  are  sold 
on  actual  performance.  Actual  rechecks  show  losses — after  Model  128 
•Measuregraphs  are  installed — to  be  less  than  of  1  per  cent.  The 
performance  and  superiority  of  this  Model  Measuregraph  are  easily 
proven.  Write  today  for  a  demonstration. 


The  Measuregraph  Company 


Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


4245  Forest  Park  Boulevard 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Bu tier’s  Toh 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


Merchandising  Arithmetic 

By  Katharine  L.  Butler,  Training  Department,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


The  mathematical  computations  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  a  deiiartment  are  few  in  number  and 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  everyone  in  the 
merchandising  division  of  the  store.  Although  most  of 
the  terms  and  calculations  have  been  dealt  with  in 
other  ])arts  of  The  Buyer’s  Manual,  and  are  sum¬ 
marized  here  for  the  purix).se  of  emphasis  and  review. 
The  summary  includes  a  definition  of  terms,  a  problem 
to  show  the  application  of  the  terms  and  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Markup 

Purchase  markup  (initial  markup  or  markon)  is  the 
difference  between  the  cost  and  retail  price  when  the 
merchandise  is  first  priced.  The  markup  in  dollars  is 
the  amount  that  is  available  to  cover  markdowns,  ex- 
jwnses,  inventory  shortages  and  leave  a  net  profit  on 
the  operations. 

Cumulated  markup,  or  markup  to  date,  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  lietween  the  total  cost  and  total  retail  of  mer¬ 
chandise  liandled  to  date  including  the  inventory  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period. 

Percentage  of  Markup 

The  jjercentage  of  markup  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  markup  in  dollars  by  the  total  retail.  Unless  other¬ 
wise  stated  the  markup  piercentage  is  based  upon  the 
retail  price.  This  is  the  practice  recommended  for  all 
stores.  Since  all  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  sales 
dollar  and  exi)ense  percentages  are  figured  on  the  selling 
price,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  buyers  compute  their 
markup  percentage  on  the  retail  price. 

PROBLEM  I.  Find  the  percentage  of  markup  when 
the  cost  and  retail  price  are  known.  First,  subtract  the 
cost  from  the  retail  price  to  find  the  amount  of  markup 
in  dollars.  Then,  since  we  are  to  compare  the  amount 
of  markup  with  the  retail  price  to  find  the  per  cent  of 
markup,  divide  the  markup  amount  by  the  retail  price, 
and  express  the  result  in  hundredths. 

Example:  Retail  price  =  $24.00 
Cost  price  =  15.00 

Find  the  percentage  of  markup? 

Solution;  $24  (retail  —  $15.  (cost)  =  $9.00  (markup) 
$9.00  $24.00  =  .0375  or  37.5% 

PROBLEM  11.  Knowing  the  cost  and  the  markup 
per  cent  to  find  the  retail.  Since  we  make  all  of  our 
comparisons  with  the  retail  price,  100  per  cent  is  always 
represented  by  the  retail  price.  Therefore,  if  we  know 
the  markup  per  cent,  its  complement  is  the  percentage 


of  retail  represented  by  the  cost,  (cost  plus  markup  =- 
retail  or  100%).  Knowing  now  that  the  cost  (given 
in  dollars)  represents  a  specified  per  cent  of  the  retail 
we  find  the  retail  by  dividing  the  cost  in  dollars  by  the 
cost  per  cent  of  retail. 

Example;  Markup  desired  =35% 

Cost  price  =  $130.00 

Find  the  retail  price 

Solution:  Cost  plus  markup  =  100%  (retail) 

Since  markup  per  cent  =  35%,  100%  minus 
35%  =  65%  or  the  cost.  Therefore,  the 
cost  ($130.00)  =  65%  of  retail.  If  65% 

=  $130.00,  1%  of  retail  =  l/65th  of 

$130.00  or  $2.00. 

100%  (retail)  =  100  times  2  or  $200.00. 

Formula :  Retail  price  =  Cost  Price  Cost  Price 

— - or - 

l(5b — markup  %  Cost  % 

PROBLEM  III.  Find  the  per  cent  of  markup  to 
date  for  the  period. 

Example :  Stock  on  hand  at  Cost  Retail 

beginning  of  season  $10,000  $15,000 
Purchases ;  1st  week  2,000  3,000 

2nd  “  1,500  2,500 

3rd  “  2,500  4,500 


Total  stock  handled  $16,000  $25,000 
To  find  markup  per  cent  at  the  cud  of  3  week  period. 

Solution :  The  amount  of  markup  to  date 
equals  $25,000  minus  $16,000  =  $9,000. 

The  per  cent  of  markup  to  date  equals  the 
amount  of  markup  divided  by  the  total  stock 
handled  at  retail  or  $9,000-r-$25,000  =  36%. 

Book  Inventory 

When  merchandise  is  purchased  the  invoice  is  re¬ 
tailed,  that  is,  each  item  is  given  a  retail  price.  The  total 
of  the  invoice  at  cost  and  at  retail  is  charged  to  the 
department  so  that  at  all  times  the  total  amount  of 
merchandise  handled  during  the  period  at  cost  and  retail 
may  be  determined.  Any  additions  in  the  retail  price  are 
added  to  the  retail  figure.  Sales  and  markdowns  are 
recorded  currently  and  deducted  from  the  retail  column 
so  that  at  any  time  the  total  amount  of  merchandise 
(at  retail)  which  should  be  on  hand  may  be  determined. 
This  is  called  the  Book  Inventory. 
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(Calculating  the  Book  Inventory 


'I'he  following  example,  in  summary,  will  make  plain 
how  the  Hook  Inventory,  or  stock  which  should  be  on 
hand,  is  determined: 

.Stf)ck  on  hand  at  retail  (Ijeginning 
of  period) 

F’urchases  at  retail  during  period 
Additional  markups 

$50,000 

60,000 

1,000 

I'otal  merchandise  handled 

$111,000 

Sales  $40,(XX) 

Markdowns  5,000 

Total  deductions 

45,000 

Inventory  at  retail  which  should  l)e 
on  hand  (Hook  Inventory) 

$66,000 

Physical  Inventory 

In  order  to  check  upon  the  book  inventory  figure  a 
physical  inventory  or  actual  count  of  merchandise  is 
taken  ordinarily  at  least  twice  a  year.  Any  difference 
betvven  the  physical  inventory  and  book  inventory  is  a 
stock  shortage  or  overage  as  the  case  may  be. 

Causes  of  Inventory  Shortage 

.\  difference  between  tbe  book  inventory  and  the 
physical  inventory  may  l)e  due  to  ( 1  )  a  clerical  error  in 
arriving  at  tbe  book  or  statistical  figure;  (2)  inaccurate 


counting  of  the  physical  inventory  or  (3)  an  actual 
stock  shortage  due  to  an  unauthorized  removal  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  customer  or  employee.  It  is  highly  import¬ 
ant,  therefore,  that  all  three  of  these  possibilities  for 
error  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  and  carefully  guarded 
against. 

How  Retail  Inventory  Is  Reduced  to  Cost 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  know  the  inventory  at 
cost  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  in  order 
to  determine  profit.  If  a  store  is  on  the  cost  method, 
the  physical  inventory  is  taken  at  cost.  That  is,  each 
item  carries  its  cost  price  usually  in  code  and  this  cost 
l)rice  is  recorded  when  the  physical  inventory  is  taken. 

If  a  store  is  on  the  retail  method  of  inventory,  the 
retail  price  only  appears  on  the  merchandise  and  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  it  to  cost  value  by  what  is  called 
an  averaging  method.  Using  the  above  example  of  cal¬ 
culating  l)ook  inventory,  if  the  markup  to  date  in  a  de¬ 
partment  is  35  j)er  cent  and  according  to  calculation 
there  is  $66,(XK)  of  stock  on  band  at  retail,  the  cost 
value  of  this  merchandise  is  65%  (100  —  35)  of  the 
$60,000  or  $42,900. 

(Tianges  in  Retail  Price 

For  every  change  in  a  retail  price,  the  controller’s 
office  should  receive  a  record  in  order  to  keep  an  ac¬ 
curate  control  of  the  retail  “stock  on  hand”  figure. 
This  record  is  made  by  the  use  of  one  of  three  form- ; 
Markdowns,  Cancellation  of  Markdown,  or  Revi  i.ai 


Unit  Packaging 


for  PROTECTION 


WP 

1  the 


PROTECTION  to 
the  manufacturer 
.  .  .  protection  to 
the  dealer  .  .  .  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  customer  .  .  .  this  is  the  triple 
advantage  of  unit  packaging, 

Proteaion  to  original  quality  as  packed 
at  the  factory  .  .  .  proteaion  against  being 
shopworn  .  .  ,  proteaion  against  soil  and 
damage  in  delivery  to  customer  .  ,  .  these 


are  the  important  elements  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  largely  to  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  new-day  method  of  packing. 

H  &  D  Package  Engineers  are  prepared 
to  demonstrate  to  you  the  many  features 
of  economy,  protection  and  convenience 
contributed  by  unit  packaging  to  both 
you  and  your  suppliers.  Write 
for  more  complete  information 
that  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 


THE  HINDE  6-  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

435  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


E  s  daiich«^£?^ shipping  boxes 
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of  Retail  Price.  The  form  to  be  used  is  determined 
by  the  re.^son  for  the  price  change. 

\  Markdown  is  used  to  denote  a  reduction  of  retail 
price.  For  example;  if  40  shirts  with  a  retail  price  of 
$2.00  are  reduced  to  $1.50  because  they  are  shopworn 
or  have  poor  workmanship,  the  markdown  on  each 
shirt  is  50  cents,  making  a  total  of  $20.00  (40  times  50 
cents). 

Whenever  a  former  retail  price  is  to  be  restored  (or 
partially  restored)  after  merchandise  has  been  marked 
down,  it  is  considered  a  Cancellation  of  Markdown.  For 
example :  suppo.se  the  price  of  25  clocks  is  reduced  from 
$18.00  to  $12.00  for  a  special  sale.  When  the  sale  is 
over  and  the  buyer  marks  the  five  remaining  clocks  to 
retail  at  $16.00  the  cancellation  of  markdown  will 
amount  to  $20.00,  ($16.00  —  $12.00  —  $4.00  per 
clock  ) . 

A  Revision  of  Retail  Price  may  either  increase  or 
decrease  the  retail  price.  It  is  used  primarily  (1)  to 
correct  a  clerical  error  in  marking;  (2)  to  raise  the  retail 
price  of  an  item  of  stock  already  on  hand  when  addi¬ 
tional  purchases  of  that  item  have  been  made  at  a  higher 
cost  price  necessitating  a  higher  retail  price  on  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  stock,  and  (3)  to  lower  the  retail 
price  in  case  the  vendor  gives  the  buyer  an  allowance 
on  the  cost  price  after  the  market  has  dropped. 

In  figuring  the  Net  Markdowns  for  a  period,  the 
Cancellations  of  Markdown  figure  is  deducted  from 
the  Markdown  amount.  To  arrive  at  the  final  markup 
figure  over  a  period  the  original  purchase  markup  is 
added  to  the  net  Revision  of  Retail  Price  figure,  (Re¬ 
visions  upward  less  Revisions  downward). 

The  ix*r  cent  of  markdown  for  a  period  is  determined 
by  dividing  the  net  markdown  by  the  net  sales.  The 
jK'rcentage  of  markup  for  a  period  is  found  by  dividing 
the  total  markup  by  the  total  retail  stock  handled. 

PROBLEM  :  Purchase  markup  =  $1200 

Markdowns  =  100 

Cancellation  of  markdown  =  25 

Revisions  of  retail  price 

(upward)  =  175 

Revisions  of  retail  price 

(downward)  =  50 

(a)  Find  markup  amount 

Purchase  markup  (1200)  plus  Net  Re¬ 
visions  of  retail  price  $175  —  $50  = 
$125  =  $1075. 

(b)  Find  net  markdown  amount 

Markdowns  ($100)  minus  cancellations 
of  markdowns  ($25)  =  $75. 

(c)  Find  per  cent  of  markdowns  if  net  sales 

=  $2500  for  the  same  period. 

Net  markdown  ($75)  divided  by  net 
sales  (2500)  =  3%. 

(d)  Find  per  cent  of  tnarkup  if  total  stock 

handled  (at  retail)  equals  3500. 

Markup  $1075  divided  by  total  retail 
stock  handled  $3500  =  30.7%. 


Gross  Margin  (Gro'ss  Profit) 

The  gross  margin  for  a  period  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  sales  and  co.st  of  merchandise  sold.  It  is  de¬ 
termined  as  follows : 


Sales 

Inventory  beginning  (cost ) 
Purchase  ( cost ) 

10.000 

30,000 

$40,000 

Total  cost  mdse  handled 
Closing  inventory  (cost) 

40,000 

12,000 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold 

28,000 

Gross  margin  or  (gross  profit) 

12,000 

Effect  of  Markdowns  and  Shortages 

The  effect  of  markdowns  and  shortages  upon  the 
original  markup  figure  may  be  explained  briefly  as 
follows : 

Example :  Ten  bags  purchased  at  $7.50  each  to  retail 
at  $10.00  each  gives  us  a  total  cost  of  $75.00,  and 
retail  $100.00,  or  a  25  per  cent  markup.  If  there  were 
neither  loss  nor  shortage,  and  no  markdowns  the  gross 
margin  on  this  shipment  would  lx  the  same  as  the 
markup.  .Sales  $100.00  less  cost  of  sales,  $75.00  show¬ 
ing  a  gross  margin  of  825.00. 

If  however,  one  bag  was  lost  and  the  other  nine  were 
reduced  to  sell  at  $9.00  each,  the  sales  figures  for  the 
shipment  would  be  $81.00.  If  we  deduct  the  original 
markup  per  cent  the  cost  would  be  75  per  cent  of 
$81.00  or  $60.75.  This  figure  does  not  represent  the 
total  cost  of  the  shipment  as  we  must  consider  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  the  shortage  of  one  bag  and  the  $1.00 
markdown  on  the  other  nine  bags. 

Shortage:  First  let  us  consider  the  shortage.  The 
actual  loss  was  the  cost  of  one  bag  ($7.50)  since  the 
markup  was  merely  jxtential.  Therefore  this  $7.50 
must  be  considered  in  calculating  the  merchandise  cost 
of  this  shipment. 

Reductions:  Secondly,  let  us  consider  the  mark- 
downs  or  reductions.  If  we  had  marked  one  bag  down 
to  zero,  the  actual  loss  would  have  been  $7.50  or  $.75 
on  each  dollar  of  the  retail  price.  So  when  we  mark 
a  bag  down  $1.00  we  have  actually  lost  $.75.  We  re¬ 
duced  nine  bags  $1.00  each;  therefore,  our  loss  due 
to  markdowns  was  9  X  $-75  or  $6.75. 

Total  Cost  of  Sales:  Altogether  then  we  have  three 
items  to  include  in  our  merchandise  cost  of  sales :  $60.75 
plus  $7.50  plus  $6.75  =  $75.00,  which  tallies  with  our 
original  cost  of  the  shipment,  $75.00. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  total  sales  of  a  de¬ 
partment  for  a  season  or  year,  as  well  as  to  this  one 
shipment.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  original  cumula¬ 
tive  markup  (including  revisions  of  retail  price)  it  is 
decreased  by  the  cost  of  the  inventory  shortage  and  by 
the  cost  of  the  net  reductions,  (markdowns  less  can¬ 
cellations  of  markdowns).  This  may  be  figured  in  per 
cent  or  in  dollars  as  follows : 

PROBLEM:  Sales  $150.(XX) 

Markdowns  $7,000 
Cancellations  of  markdowns  $1,0(X) 
or  net,  4  percent  of  sales 


B 


SEE  THE 


FLEXOTILE  FLOOR 

EXHIBIT 


AT  THE 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention 

Feb.  3-7,  1930,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

C.  R.  LANE,  Vice  President,  Will  be  in  Attendance  as  Usual 


FLEXOTILE  USERS 
H.  M.  Voorheea  &  Bro«.,  Trenton 
John  C.  Maclnnee  Co.,  Inc. 
Woolworths  5  and  It 
Duffy,  Powers,  Inc.,  Rochester 
The  Hecht  Coi.,  Washington 
Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark 
Cromer-C^ssels,  Miami 
Hochschild-Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore 
W.  A.  Wieboidt  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 
Elder  &  Johnston  Co.,  Dayton 
The  Larkin  Co.,  Buffalo 
Hcrpolsbeimer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids 
Atkinson’s,  Minneapolis 
Smith-Kasson  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Bailey  Co.,  Cleveland 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston 
The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton 
John  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Minneapolis 
John  C.  Lewis  Co.,  Louisville 
Goodman’s,  Greenwood 
Atkinson’s,  St.  Paul 
Stem  Bros.,  New  York 
The  Wurzburg  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Rainie  Barbour  Co.,  Toledo 
The  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Martin’s,  Broakl)m. 

The  John  Shillito’s,  Cincinnati 
Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh 
The  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston 


FLEXOTILE  FLOORS  are  laid 
directly  on  top  of  the  old  wood 
floors  to  produce  a  modern,  fire¬ 
proof,  non-slippery, clean  SHEET 
OF  MARBLE. 

This  practical  method  of  install¬ 
ation  permits  an  exceptionally 
low  cost. 

No  work  is  performed  during  the 
day ;  all  work  being  done  outside 
of  regular  store  hours.  Not  a 
single  foot  of  space  is  closed  off 
from  regular  usage  during  the 
selling  day. 


FLEXOTILE  USERS 
F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co.,  Columbus 
Pcjais  Royal,  Inc.,  Washington 
Metropolitan,  Dayton 
Kresgc’s  S  and  !• 

Davidson’s,  Skmx  City 

Lansburgb  &  Bro.,  Washington 

The  Dasrton  Co.,  Minneapolis 

The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati 

Fair  Store  Co.,  Cincinnati 

The  L.  S.  Donaldson,  Minneapolis 

The  Boston  Store,  Wichita 

Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit 

The  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo 

N.  Snellenburg  Sc  Co.,  Philadelphia 

LaMode's,  Cincinnati 

L.  S,  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 

C.  T,  Sherer  Co.,  Worcester 

L.  S.  Bird,  Detroit 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago 

W.  M.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Albany 

George  Wsrman  &  Co.,  South  Bend 

E.  C.  Minas  Co.,  Il^unnlond 

W.  A.  McNaughtcn.  Muncie 

The  Boston  Store,  Columbus 

Armbustcr  Co.,  Columbus 

R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston 

J.  R.  Jones  Sons  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo 

The  Davis  Co.,  Chicago 

Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester 

Shuneman’s  &  Mannheimer’s,  SL  Paul 


ASK  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM 

THEIR  REPRESENTATIVES  ARE  AT  THIS  CONVENTION 


FLEXOTILE  FLOOR  CO. 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Shortage  $1,500  or  1  per  cent  of 
sales 

To  date  markup  per  cent  (includ¬ 
ing  revisions  of  retail  price) 

30%. 

(a)  Find  gross  margin  in  dollars. 

Solution :  Gross  margin  =  sales  —  cost  of 

sales  70%  of  $150,000  =  $105,000  which 
would  have  been  cost  of  sales  if  there  had 
been  no  shortage  or  reductions. 

Cost  of  shortage  is  70%  of  $6,000  or  $4,200. 

Cost  of  reductions  is  70%  of  $1,500  or  $1,050. 

Total  cost  of  sales  is  $105,000  plus  $4,200 
plus  $1,050  giving  $110,250. 

Gross  margin  =  sales  —  cost  of  sales  or 
$150,000  —  $110,250  =  $39,750. 

To  find  per  cent  of  gross  margin ; 

39,750  (gross  margin)  =  .265  or  26.5% 

150,000  (sales) 

(b)  Find  gross  margin  by  means  of  percent¬ 

age  to  sales : 

Solution :  30%  would  have  been  gross  margin 
if  there  had  been  no  reduction  or 
shortages. 

70%  would  have  been  cost. 

Cost  of  shortage  =  70%  of  4%  =  2.8%. 

Cost  of  reductions  =  70%  of  1%  =.7% 

Total  cost  of  sales  =  70%  plus  2.8%  plus 
.7%  =  73.5%. 

Gross  margin  ==  sales  —  cost  of  sales  = 

1(X)%  —  73.5%  =  26.5%  of  sales. 

Discoimt 

A  discount  is  a  deduction  from  the  billed  or  invoice 
])rice  of  merchandise.  There  are  two  general  types  of 
discounts,  trade  and  cash.  A  trade  discount  is  usually 
given  as  a  certain  percentage  off  the  list  price  because 
of  a  certain  type  of  purchaser  or  amount  of  purchase, 
rather  than  because  of  the  time  in  which  the  purchase 
is  paid.  A  cash  discount,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  al¬ 
lowed  reduction  from  the  invoiced  price  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  as  compensation  for  paying  the  bill  within 
a  specified  time.  In  retailing,  cash  discounts  are  more 
common  than  trade  discounts.  Ordinarily,  if  a  trade 
discount  is  offered  it  is  recorded  and  deducted  at  the 
foot  of  the  bill  rather  than  under  the  caption  “terms”. 

TRADE  DISCOUNT :  A  trade  discount  is  deducted 
from  the  list  price.  It  may  be  given  in  one  lump  sum 
as  40%  off  list  price,  or  a  successive  chain  of  discounts 
as  25%,  10%  and  5%.  If  a  successive  chain  of  dis¬ 
counts  is  given,  each  discount  is  calculated  on  the  net 
price  remaining  after  deducting  the  preceding  dis- 
t.  unt.  It  may  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  40% 
discount  is  lietter  than  successive  discounts  of  25%. 
10%  and  5%.  The  order  in  which  the  series  of  dis¬ 
counts  is  deducted  does  not  matter — that  is  25%  less 
10%  less  5%  will  give  the  snme  net  result  as  5%  less 
10%  less  25%. 

PROBLEM  :  Let  us  take  a  list  price  of  $2400  with 
trade  discounts  of  5%,  10%  and  25%. 


Solution :  Deducting  first  the  5Vf  off  the  list 
price  of  $2400,  we  get  $2280. 

Deducting  10%  from  $2280,  we  get  $2052. 

Deducting  25%.  from  $2052.  we  get  $1539, 
the  net  price  of  this  invoice. 

(If  the  buyer  had  obtained  a  40^ flat  di.s- 
count  off  on  the  above  invoice,  the  net 
price  would  have  been  $1440  as  compared 
with  $1539.) 

CASH  DISCOUNTS:  As  stated  alK)ve,  a  cash 
‘discount  is  percentage  off  billed  price  granted  as  a 
concession  for  (laying  bills  within  a  sti()nlated  time. 
Ca.sh  discounts  if  written  2/10  means  that  two  ()er  cent 
may  lie  deducte<l  from  the  bill  if  it  is  |)aid  within  ten 
(lavs.  For  exam()le,  if  a  buyer  gets  terms  at  2/10  on  an 
invoice  of  $200.(X)  he  may  deduct  2%  or  $4  from  the 
invoice  if  paid  within  10  days. 

E.  O,  M.  (End  of  Month)  Terms:  E.  O.  M.  means 
that  the  terms  are  computed  from  the  end  of  the  month 
in  which  the  purchase  is  made  rather  than  from  the 
date  of  the  invoice.  For  exam()le.  if  a  buyer  gets  an 
invoice  of  $200  with  terms  2/10  ICO.  M.  he  may  de¬ 
duct  2%  of  $4  from  the  invoice  if  (laid  before  the 
eleventh  of  the  following  month. 

R.  ().  G.  (Receipt  of  Goods  i  Terms:  Some  stores 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  .source  of  ()urchase  get 
R.  O.  (L  terms  which  means  that  the  date  of  the  in¬ 
voice  does  not  start  until  the  goods  are  received.  For 
exam(ile,  if  the  terms  are  2/10,  R.().  G.  this  means 
that  the  buyer  may  deduct  2%  from  the  invoice  if  paid 
within  10  days  from  the  time  the  goods  are  received. 

.4nticipation:  Sometimes  a  vetidor  gives  an  addi¬ 
tional  number  of  days  iti  which  to  (lay  a  bill  over  and 
above  the  regular  terms.  For  exam()le.  terms  may  be 
2/10-60  extra,  which  means  that  if  the  bill  is  paid 
within  70  days,  a  2%  discount  may  be  deducted.  Now, 
if  the  store  wishes  to  (lay  this  bill  within  10  days,  it 
has  antici()ated  or  ()aid  the  bill  60  days  before  it  is  due 
and  for  that  reason  it  may  deduct  an  interest  of  6% 
for  a  two  months  ])eriod.  Therefore,  an  e.xtra  1%, 
which  is  the  interest  for  2  months  at  the  yearly  rate  of 
6^''-.  may  be  deducted  from  the  bill,  making  a  total 
discount  of  a()i)roximately  3%  if  ()aid  within  10  days. 
This  is  l>ecause  the  vendor  has  the  use  of  the  store’s 
money  for  ('(O  days  and  the  store,  therefore,  charges 
him  interest  for  it.  Some  stores  count  the  actual  num- 
l>er  of  days  in  the  month  as  .10.  31.  28  and  consider  360 
days  to  the  year,  figuring  the  interest  on  this  basis. 

PROBLEM:  Invoice:  $1200 

Cash  discount  terms:  2/10  E.O.M. 
antici()ate. 

Date  of  Invoice:  February  8.  1929. 

Date  of  Payment :  "  18,1929. 

Find  the  amount  of  the  check  to  the  vendor. 

Solution:  2%  of  $1200  =  $24.— Cash  dis¬ 
count  allowed  because  the  bill  was  paid 
fore  March  11th. 

$1200  —  $24  =  $1176. — Amount  of  the 
check  to  the  vendor  if  we  did  not  “anti¬ 
cipate”. 

Februarv  18th  to  March  10th  ==  20  days 
exactly.  Therefore  we  will  charge  interest 


February,  1930 
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P/VE  UMATfC  1 
TUBE  SYSITEM 


Coc 


O^GAi 


Central  Dtspatchtng 
;  Station 

{HALLE  BROS.  CX) 


H.  MACY  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Robert  D. 

*  Kohn,  Archt.)  has  327  Pneumatic  Tube  lines  in  the 
old  building.  Formerly,  these  were  operated  by 
THREE  80-h.p.  Connorsville  Positive  Blowers.  Two 
were  operated  constantly  and  one  held  in  reserve. 
G&G  Atlas  Power-Saving  Controls  were  installed  on 
all  lines.  This  made  it  necessary  to  use  only  ONE  of 
the  80-h.p.  blowers.  The  second  was  placed  in  reserve 
and  the  third  was  taken  out. 

The  19-story  addition  to  the  Macy  store  is  equipped 
throughout  with  G&G  Atlas  Pneumatic  Tube  System. 
There  are  now  563  tube  lines  in  both  buildings,  oper¬ 
ated  from  same  power  plant,  serving  904,283  square 
feet  of  selling  space.  Each  line  is  controlled  by  a 
G&G  Atlas  Valve. 

Other  large  Department  Stores  using  G&G  Atlas  Pneu¬ 
matic  Dispatch  Tube  Systems  and  Power-Saving  Control 
Valves  are  Joseph  Horne  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  The  Halle 
Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland;  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis; 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn;  Stern  Brothers,  New 
York;  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington;  Straw- 
oridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  D.  M.  Read  &  Co., 
Bridgeport;  Wise,  Smith  &  Co.,  Hartford;  S.  S.  Kresge 
Dept.  Store,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  many  others. 

25  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  New  York 
City  are  G&G  Atlas  equipped.  Seven  Department 
and  Retail  Stores  in  Philadelphia,  five  in  Boston  and 
four  in  Washington  are  similarly  equipped,  as  well  as 
stores  in  numerous  other  cities.  For  the  same  reasons 
of  economy  and  efficient,  dependable  operation,  G&G 
Atlas  Pneumatic  Dispatch  Tubes  and  Power-Saving 
Control  Valves  are  favored  all  over  the  country  by 
banks,  hotels,  hospitals,  newspapers,  libraries,  whole¬ 
salers  and  factories.  Get  all  the  facts.  Correspondence 
invited. 

G&G  ATLAS  SYSTEMS 

INCORPORATED 

531  West  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 

409  Dominion  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto 

1£  you  knew  what  our  clients  know — 
there  would  be  a  G&G  Atlas 
tube  room  in  your  store  today. 
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»m  the  $1176.— at  the  rate  of  6%  per  an¬ 
nual  for  use  of  the  money  for  20  clays. 

6%  per  annum  is  ecjuivalent  to  *4%  t^^r 
month  (30  clays ). 

20  clays  is  equivalent  to  2/3  of  a  month. 

.Xnticipation  for  1  month  =  $1176  X  > 

.Anticipation  for  20  clavs  =  $1176  X 
X  2/3*7,  $3.62. 

$1176  —  $3.92  =  $1172.08.  .Amount  of 
check  to  the  vendor. 

Buying  Limits 

The  buying  limit  is  the  amount  of  money  which  a 
buyer  can  sjiencl  during  a  sjiecified  jieriocl.  It  is  com- 
jiutecl  from  his  idanned  stock  and  the  amount  of  sales 
and  markclowns  which  he  expects  to  take.  For  ex¬ 
amine:  If  a  buyer  plans  a  stock  of  $10,000  at  the  lie- 
ginning  of  February:  $12,000  at  the  end  of  February 
or  the  first  of  March  and  sales  of  $5,000,  (all  figitres 
at  retail )  his  planned  purchases  at  retail  will  be  $7,000. 
'I  bis  purchase  limit  is  determined  at  any  time  by  tak- 
iitg  into  consideration  the  .sales  or  markclowns  of  the 
period,  plus  or  minus  increases  cjr  decreases  of  stcxrk. 
This  gives  him  the  planned  purchase,  set  up  in  advance, 
which  he  is  open-to-lniy  fc»r  a  particular  period. 

Customs  Duties  and  Exchange 

Kate  of  Exchange:  I'he  rate  of  e.xchange  is  the 
current  value  of  a  foreign  countr\'’s  money  as  compared 
to  American  dollars.  In  purchasing  merchandise  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  price  must  In?  converted  from  the 
foreign  money  to  American  dollars  at  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  which  is  current  at  the  time  of  purchase.  The 
following  are  the  jiar  rates  of  e.xchange: 


( F rench )  f  ranc  .0392 

( German  )  mark  .2382 

(English)  shilling  .243 

(Italian)  lira  .0528 


If  the/laily  rate  of  e.xchange  varies  more  than  5G 
of  the  par  rate  of  exchange,  the  daily  rate  is  used  in 
calculation  of  duties  and  landed  cost. 

Duties:  Customs  duties  are  ta.xes  levied  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  upon  goods  im]K>rted  from  foreign  countries. 
I'heir  puriK)se  is  twofold  :  to  protect  our  home  industries 
and  to  obtain  revenue.  There  are  two  kinds  f)f  customs 
duties :  .Advalorem  atid  S})ecific. 

-Ailvalorem:  .Advalorem  duties  are  charged  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  gcnids.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  divided  merchandise  into  classes,  charging 
fixed  percentages  for  each.  For  example:  Merchandise 
which  is  embroidered  has  an  advalorem  duty  at  the 
rate  of  75*v  of  the  cost  of  the  merchandise:  whereas, 
merchandise  decorated  with  lace  only  is  charged  an  ad¬ 
valorem  duty  of  90%  of  the  cost.  If  there  is  a  trade 
or  cash  discount,  the  advalorem  duty  is  taken  on  the  net 
cost  (list  price  plus  case  and  i)acking  charge  less  dis¬ 
counts  ) . 

Specific:  Specific  dirties  are  charged  as  a  fixed 
amount  on  each  article  according  to  the  quantity.  For 
example:  On  grape  juice  a  specific  duty  of  70  cents 
per  gallon  is  charged  and  on  ginger  ale.  a  duty  of  15 
cents  per  gallon. 


Mixed  Specific  and,  Advalorem :  Some  articles  are 
charged  with  both  advalorem  and  specific  duties.  .Al¬ 
coholic  ])erfumes  for  instance,  have  a  specific  dutv  of 
40  cents  a  pound,  and  an  advalorem  duty  of  75%  of  the 
cost.  Most  of  the  duties,  however,  are  advalorem. 

Landed  ('ost:  The  landed  cost  is  composed  of  the 
initial  cost  of  the  merchandise  plus  duties  and  all  other 
exjienses  involved  in  bringing  the  merchandise  to  the 
Lbiited  States,  such  as  charges  for  cases  and  packing, 
inland  and  ocean  freight,  cartage  and  insurance.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  additional  expenses,  the  initial  cost  may 
l>e  more  than  double  by  the  time  the  merchandise  is 
actually  landed  :md  jiasses  through  the  customs  in  the 
Uniteii  States. 

PROBLEM:  .A  manufacturer  offers  a  wool  coat 
for  1000  French  francs,  including 
case  and  packing.  'Trade  discount 
5*/( .  'The  coat  weighs  3  pounds.  Flx- 
pen.ses  in  landing  the  merchandise 
figured  as  being  4%  of  the  cost. 
Wool  tariff  schedule  is  as  follows; 

Merchandise  valued  at  not  more 
than  $2.00  a  pound  pays  24 
cents  a  pound  specific  duty,  and 
advalorem  duty  of  40%. 

Merchandise  valued  from  $2  to  $4 
a  pound  pays  specific  duty  of 
30  cents  a  pound  and  advalor¬ 
em  45*^ . 

Merchandise  valued  at  over  $4  a 
lK)und  pays  45  cents  a  pound 
and  advalorem  50%. 

<  )ne  franc  is  equivalent  to  $.0392. 

.At  what  cost  does  the  coat  land? 

Solution:  Xet  cost  in  francs  =  10(X)  francs 
X  95%  or  9.50  francs. 

Xet  cost  in  dollars  is  9.50  francs  X  .0392 
=  $37.24. 

t  ost  per  ])ound  is  $37.24  divided  by  3  = 
$12.41. 

('o:it  is  therefore  subject  to  a  specific  duty 
of  $.45  a  iHHind  and  an  advalorem  dutv  of 
.50%. 

.S])ecific  duty  =  $.45  X  3  =  $1.35. 

Advalorem  dutv  plus  expenses  =  54%  of 
$37.24  =  $20.11. 

Total  landed  cost  =  $37.24  plus  $20.11  plus 
$1.35  ==  $58.70. 

Turnover 

Turnover  e.xpresses  the  relationship  lietween  stock 
and  sales.  It  is  the  number  of  times  the  stock  is  turned 
into  sales  in  a  siiecified  jieriod  of  time.  'The  number  of 
times  that  the  .stwk  turns  during  a  period  indicates 
the  length  of  time  that  merchandise  remains  in  stock 
on  the  average.  For  example,  if  the  turnover  is  three 
times,  the  gocnls  are  in  stcKk  an  average  of  four 
months. 


Continued  on  page  102 
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OVER  600,000  MILEjii  AIVD  STILL  GOINO  STROI¥G! 

On  exhibit  at  the  Pennaylvania  Hotel  during  and  economically.  lu  driver  will  be  in  atten- 
the  Convention  will  be  a  White  1-ton  truck,  now  dance  aUo  at  the  exhibit.  This  is  only  one  of 
over  15  years  old.  Delivered  October  10,  1914,  18  Whites  which  have  passed  the  half  million 

it  has  covered  over  600,000  miles — averaged  131  mile  mark  in  the  service  of  Cinibel  Brothers, 
miles  a  day — made  more  than  a  quarter  million  N.  Y.  Their  New  York  store  operates  a  total  of 
deliveries  at  minimum  cost.  After  two  weeks  of  118  Whites  in  addition  to  the  following  fleets 
double  shift,  during  the  greatest  Christmas  rush  in  other  cities:  Milwaukee,  14;  Philadelphia,  108; 
it  has  ever  seen,  it  is  still  operating  dependably  Pittsburgh.  51. 

Unequalled  performanee  explains  why  New  York 
department  stores  operate  mitre  Whites 
than  all  other  gasoline  trueks  ifombinttd 
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WHITE  is  almost  a  10  to  1  favorite.  Ten  of 
the  leading  New  York  Department  Stores 
operate  a  total  of  530  Whites.  These  same 
stores  operate  a  combined  total  of  only  60 
gasoline  trucks  of  all  other  makes. 

New  York’s  great  Fifth  Avenue  Department 
Stores  own  and  operate  a  total  of  over  400 


Whites  —  compared  to  u  total  of  less  than  75 

of  any  other  single  make  of  gasoline  truck. 

-w 

White  delivered  more  trucks  to  New  York 
Department  Stores  during  1929  than  any 
competitor  regardless  of  price. 

The  average  life  of  While  Trucks  in  Depart* 
ment  Store  service  is  10  years. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY  *  CLEVELAND 

WHITE 


TRUCKS 

BUSSES 
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Smart  delivery  is  a  part 


In  that  final  expression  of  good  service,  the  country’s 
leading  merchants  depend  on  White  Trucks  for  the 
double  purpose  of  making  deliveries  promptly  and  in 
keeping  with  the  high  character  of  their  stores. 

In  appearance  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  new 
White  Sixes  for  adding  smartness  to  delivery  equip* 
ment.  A  wide  selection  of  colors  in  both  standard  and 
custom  built  body  designs  enables  the  merchant  to 
carry  the  individuality  of  his  store  to  the  customer’s 
front  door. 

The  dependability  of  White  Trucks  in  retail  delivery 
service  is  evidenced  by  the  distinguished  list  of  users 


87 

Department  Stores 
Operating 

2817  White  Trucks  In 
Fleets  of  lO  or  More 


Abr*h*m  &  Straus . 64 

Adam.  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co .  15 

Alms  &  Doepke  Company .  10 

B.  Altman  &  Company . 114 

Ar^ld,  Constable  &  Co..  Inc .  28 

Bailey  Company .  .  . .  27 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company .  25 

Best  &  Company . . 29 

Block  &  Kuhl  Company .  16 

Bloomingdale  Brothers. . . 42 

Boggs  &  Buhl.  Inc.  . .  13 

Boston  Store  of  Chicago . .  41 

Broadway  Department  Store .  56 

Bullock’s. .  50 

Clearing  House  Parcel  Delivery  Co .  13 

Day^ton  Company .  12 

T.  E^ton  Company,  Ltd .  49 

E.  W.  EMwards  &  ^n .  15 

Eleto  Company  (New  York  City) . 89 

Eleto  Delivery  Co..  Inc.  (Buffalo) .  65 

The  Fair  (Chicago) .  12 

Wm.  Filene’s. Sons  Company. .  20 

Fair  Store  Company  (Cincinnati) .  10 

Frank  &  Seder  .  46 

Frederick  &  Nelson.  Inc .  26 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.  (Milwaukee) .  14 

Gimbel  Bros..  Inc.  (New  York) . 118 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.  (Philadelphia) .  108 

Gimbel  Bros..  Inc.  (Pittsburgh) .  51 

Hahn  Department  Stores .  19 

Hahne  &  Company .  45 

Halle  Brothers  Company .  27 

Hecht  Company .  24 

Hecht  Bros .  10 

Higbee  Company .  25 

Hochschild.  Kohn  &  Company . 25 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co..  Ltd .  .10 

loseph  Horne  Company .  59 

The  Hub  (Baltimore)  . .  15 

1.  L.  Hudson  Company .  90 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company .  32 

Hutzler  Brothers  Company .  15 

lones  Store  Company .  21 

S.  Kann  Son's  Comi^any .  21 

Kresge  [department  Stores.  Inc .  21 

Lansourg  a  Brother .  19 

LaSalle  &  Koch  Company .  17 

P.  ft  R.  Lasarus  Company .  10 

Lightning  Delive^  Company . .  11 

Lion  Goods  Company .  11 


Lit  Brothers,  Inc .  61 

Frederick  Leaser  &  Company .  44 

R.  H.  Macy  ft  Company,  Inc .  14 

Mandcl  Brothers .  49 

May  Company  (Cleveland) . 60 

May  Company  (Los  Angeles) .  45 

May.  Stern  ft  Company .  .  14 

McCreery  ft  Company. . .  13 

G.  M.  McKelvey  Company .  27 

Mercantile  Stores  Company .  51 

Henry  Morgan  &  Company,  Ltd .  24 

A.  I.  Namm  ft  Son .  65 

M.  O'Neil  Company .  13 

Oppenheim.  Collins  ft  Company .  40 

Palais  Royal .  17 

H.  ft  S.  Pogue  ComMny .  25 

Powers  Mercantile  Company .  25 

Frank  G.  Richards .  21 

Rollman  ft  Sons  Company .  10 

Rosenbaum  Company .  41 

^ks  ft  Company .  57 

Scruggs-Vandervoort'Barney  Dry  Goods 

Company .  10 

^ars.  Roebuck  &  Company .  10 

Snepard  Stores .  13 

Sibley.  Lindsay  ft  Curr  Company .  14 

Franklin,  Simon  ft  Company .  54 

Stem  Brothers . 36 

Stewart  ft  Company .  20 
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Strawbridge  ft  Clothier. . . 60 

Wm.  Taymr  Son  ft  Company. . 30 

lohn  Wanamaker . 120 

Raphael.  Weill  &  Company .  20 

R.  H.  White  Company . 10 

W.  A.  Wieboldt  Company .  26 

Woodward  &  D^throp .  31 

C.  H.  Yauer  Company.. . . 11 

Zions  Co-Operative  Mercantile  Institu* 
iion,,,, . . .  24 

A  Few  Other  Well  Known  Users 
of  White  Delivery  Equipment 

A.  DePinn.  Company.  .  . . New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  Retail  Delivery  Corp., 

. New  York 

Lyon  ft  Healy,  Inc . Chicago 

W.  ft  J.  Sloane . New  York 

Marshall  Field  &  Company .  Chicago 

lames  A.  Hearn  ft  Sons . New  York 

Miller  ft  Rhoads . Richmond 

Blumn's  Inc . Chicago 

Franklin-Simon  &  Company. .  .  .New  York 

A^rcrombie  ft  Fitch . New  York 

Tiffany  &  Company . New  York 

Black,  Starr  &  Frost-Gorham,  lnc.» 

. . . New  York 
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of  smart  merchandising 


over  a  period  of  the  past  fifteen  years.  Housed  in  the 
same  garages  with  the  new,  smartly  styled,  six-eylinder 
Whites  are  many  of  the  old  veteran  Whites  that  are  still 
covering  their  daily  routes  with  over  200,000  miles  of 
service  to  their  credit. 

The  new  Whites  are  designed  for  ease  <»f  handling  in 
modern  traffic.  Flexible,  fast  and  traditionally  depend¬ 
able,  they  are  capable  of  higher  average  speeds  and 
greater  coverage  per  day. 

In  New  York,  as  in  all  metropolitan  cities,  you  will 
find  White  Trucks  the  predominant  choice  among  the 
leading  merchants. 
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A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FOUR  ANO  SIX  CYLINDER 


BUSSES 
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Averafie  Stork 

Since  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  varies  throughout 
the  season,  it  would  he  inaccurate  to  take  th:*  stm'k  at 
a  stated  period  ;ind  use  that  in  computing  turnover. 
We,  therefore,  use  an  average  method,  that  is,  we  take 
the  stock  at  the  bejjinniiifj  of  the  season,  and  the  stock 
at  the  end  of  each  w-eek  ( or  month )  in  the  jjeriod  for 
which  we  are  cominttinjj  the  turnover,  and  add  these 
inventories  tojjcther  and  divide  the  total  hy  the  numh?r 
of  stock  figures  comprising  it. 

PROBLEM : 


Cost 

Retail 

( )pening  Inventory 

$8,000 

S12.(X)0 

.Stock  at  end  of  1st  week 

9.000 

14.000 

Stock  at  end  of  2nd  week 

11.000 

16.000 

.St(X'k  at  end  of  3rd  week 

12.000 

18.(XX) 

Total 

$4().0(X) 

$'X).UX) 

Dividing  the  totals  by  4 

Cost 

Retail 

average  sttx’k : 

io.o;x) 

LS.CXXI 

Note:  We  divide  hv  4  because  we  are  averag¬ 
ing  4  figures  even  thougb  the  figures  repre¬ 
sent  3  weeks  stcK'k.  I  his  avcraijr  stock  is 
the  figure  used  in  comi)uting  turnover. 

When  the  average  stcx'k  at  retail  is  divided  into  the 
total  net  sales  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  the  result 
is  the  ntimber  of  times  that  the  average  stock  in  that 
perio*!  materialized  into  sales,  rhis  result  is  called  the 
stock  turnover  for  the  j)eriod. 

Example:  If  sales  for  3  weeks  =S12.5(X) 

.\n(i  average  stiK'k  (retail)  =S15.(XX1 

StcK'k  turnover  =  $12.5(X)  ^  15.(X)0  =  .>/()  or 
.83  times. 

Capital  Turnover 

In  capital  turnover  we  are  interested  in  comparing 
the  money  invested  with  the  sales.  Therefore,  to  find 
capital  turnover  we  divide  sales  by  stock  <at  cost. 

Example:  Sales  for  3  weeks  =  $12.5(X) 
Average  stock  (cost)  =  lO.fXXl 

Capital  Turnover  ==  $12.5(X^  -f-  SlO.CXXl  = 

1.25  times. 

Annual  Rate  oT  Turnover 

In  order  to  put  turnover  figures  on  a  comparative 
basis,  tlfe  annual  rate  of  turnover  may  be  desired.  L'sing 
the  figures  of  the  jireceding  sttx'k  turnover  problem 
(above)  the  stcx'k  turned  over  .83  times  in  3  weeks; 
at  that  rate  in  one  week  it  w'ould  turnover  28  times. 
In  a  year  ( 52  weeks )  it  would  turnover  52  X  -28  or 
I4.56‘times. 

Similarly  the  annual  rate  of  capital  turnover  may  be 
determined  from  tbe  actual  turnover  during  a  period. 
Using  figures  of  preceding  capital  turnover  problem 
(above),  the  capital  turned  over  1.25  times  in  3  weeks 
or  .42  times  in  a  week ;  at  that  rate  in  a  year  it  would 
turn  over  (52  X  -42)  or  21.84  times. 

PROBLEM  L  To  find  the  sales  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  a  specified  turnover  with  a  specified  amount 
of  stock : 

Example :  Average  retail  stcx'k  =  $20.(XK). 
Planned  skx'k  turnover — 3  over  an  8-week 
period. 


Find  sales  required  to  gk  e  this  turnover 

Solution :  Since  you  are  converting  your  stock 
into  sales  3  times ;  the  total  sales  will  be  the 
average  stock  multiplied  by  3.  Three 
times  $20,000  or  $60.(X)0  =  sales  required 
during  8  week  period. 

PROBLEM  11.  To  find  what  average  stock 
should  be  planned  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  speci¬ 
fied  turnttver  having  jilanned  a  specified  sales  figure. 

Ex.ample:  If  planned  sales  for  the  year  = 
$2()0.0(X)  and  planned  annual  capital  turn¬ 
over  — 6^. 

/‘ind  what  average  stock  at  cost  should  be  planned f 

.Solution :  Since  stixrk  has  Ix^en  converted  into 
sales  times  during  the  jx?riotl.  the  aver¬ 
age  stwk  would  be  equal  to  the  sales  divided 
by  the  numlx*r  of  conversions  (6^2  ). 

Review  Problems 

Answers 

1.  Cost  =  $85.(X) 

Retail  =  $125.00 

Find  per  cent  of  markup.'  32% 

2.  Retail  =  $3.44 
Markup  =  28' f 

Find  cost  price.'  $2.48 

3.  Cost  =  $72.00 

Co.st  jXT  cent  of  retail  =  05% 

Find  retail  price.'  $110.70 

4.  Cost  =  $124.50 
Markup  |jer  cent  =  36' r 

Find  retail  price.'  $194.53 

5.  List  price  $32.(X) 

Tr.ade  discount  terms — 10-5-20 

Find  cost  price.'  $21.89 

().  Cost  =  $47.50 

Cash  discount  terms  =  2/10 

Find  amount  of  check  to  ^vendor  if  the 

bill  is  paid  within  ten  days.'  $49.55 

7.  List  price  =  $L200.(X) 

Xo  trade  discount 

(.'ash  discount  terms  =  8/10  anticipate 
bind  amount  of  check  to  the  vendor  if 

the  bill  is  paid  in  8  days.'  $1 103.64 

8.  Cost  price  =  $2.5(X).(X) 

Cash  discount  terms  =  10/10  EOM 
anticipate 

Date  of  receipt  =  Octol)er  11 

Date  of  pavTnent  =  October  21 

Find  amount  of  check  to  vendor.'  $2242..^ 

9.  List  price  =  $4.750.(X) 

Trade  discount  =  20% 

(.'ash  discount  =  5/10  EOM  anticipate 
Date  of  receipt  =  February  13 
Date  of  payment  =-  Febntary  23 
Retail  price  =  $5,(X)0.00 
Find  (a)  Cost 

(b)  Amount  of  check  to  the  vendor 
(r)  Per  cent  on  mark  on 
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"We  even  had  to  let  our  most 
skilled  empolyees  go  •  •  -  men 
difFicult  to  replace  -  -  -  but  there 
were  so  many  other  expenses 
which  had  to  be  met,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  them  until  the 
plant  was  rebuilt." 

Business  Interruption  insurance  can 
be  written  to  include  salaries  of 
essential  employees  as  well  as  lost 
profits  and  those  expenses  which 
continue  during  the  supension  of 
business  due  to  fire,  explosion  or 
windstorm. 

Owners  of  mercantile  ond  manu- 
facting  plants  need  Business 
Interruption  insurance  to  complete 
there  insurance  protection. 
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A  K1  ERICA  PORE  GROUP  oT  Insurance  Companies 

The  Continental  Insurance  Company  Rdelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company 
American  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company  First  American  Fire  Insurance  Company  Maryland  Insurance  Company  op  Delaware 

ERN^T  iKfBcfds  -K  T  1  ^ 

Eilfhtij  Maiden  Lane,  (=='  paul  l  HAiD.i>r».Kir-i  N  e  uj  VorAt.A/.y. 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 

ERNEST  STURM  .  t  h«mn»n  tA  (he  Board 
WADE  FET2ER .  iVeAHjeoi 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS  — MONTRCA 
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In  a  certain  department 


for  first  three  weeks  of  a  season,  figures  were  as  follows : 


Stock  on 

Hand  Sales 

Purchases 

Cost 

Retail  (retail) 

Cost 

Retail 

Opening  Inventory- 

$15,000 

$21,000 

End  of  1st  Week- 

16.000 

22.000  1st  wk.  $10,000 

$8,000 

$11,000 

End  of  2nd  week 

18.000 

24.000  2nd  wk.  12.000 

10.000 

14.CX)0 

End  of  3rd  week 

23.000 

33.000  3rd  wk.  13.000 

16.000 

24.000 

h'ind:  (a)  Capital  turnover  for  the  three 

Duties:  Advalorem  25% 

w-eek  j>eriod  = 

1.94. 

Specific  .03  per  pound 

(b)  Stock  turnover  for  the  three  w-eek 

ll'hat  is  the  landed  cost  per  box’ 

.83 

I)eriod  1.4. 

(  \’alue  of  lira  $.0528  ) 

(c)  Annual  stwk  turnover  at  that  rate 
24.25. 

(cl)  W'hat  should  the  sales  amount  to 
if  the  stock  turnover  is  to  be 
for  the  three  week  period,  on  this 
stock — $4,1.750. 

(e)  Using  the  alx)ve  figures  find  the 
to-date  mark-on  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week — 30%. 

11.  A  buyer -purchases  500  boxes  of  stationery  weigh- 
one  pound  each. 

List  price — 12j^^  liras  each. 

Trade  discount — 5-2-2. 

Expenses  and  foreign  office  charge — 

8%  of  the  net  price  (list  less  trade 
discount) 


12.  Sales— $400,000. 

^  I  arkdo  wn  s — S28,(X)0 
Cancellation  of  markdowns — $7,000 
Cumulative  markup  per  cent  (including 
revisions  of  retail  price' — 36% 

Inventory  shortage — $5,000 

Find :  Gross  murgin  by  means  of  gk  en 
amounts, 

(a)  in  dollars  $127,360 

(b)  in  per  cent  to  sales  32% 

13.  Net  reductions  (retail)  per  cent  to  sales — 5% 
Inventory  shortage  per  cent  to  sales— 1.5%. 
Cumulative  markuo  per  cent  (including  revision 

of  retail  price) — 38%. 

Find:  Gross  margin  per  cent  to  sales  by  means  of 
given  percentages. 


Facts  Presented  In  Reply  To  Certain  Charges 

{Continued  from  page  59) 


through  breakage  is  excessive  both  in  tr£.nsit  overseas 
and  in  delivery  to  customers.  Some,  like  repair  parts 
for  musical  instruments,  have  an  extremely  limited 
market  and  are  handled  at  a  monetary  loss,  though  they 
must  be  carried  by  dealers  in  order  that  they  may  fully 
serve  even  the  infrequent  needs  of  their  customers. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  articles  are  objects 
of  art  with  a  very  slow  turnover.  These  occupy  highly 
expensive  display  space  in  the  stores  and  shops  that 
handle  them.  They  are  also  subject  to  heavy  loss 
through  breakage,  marring  or  depreciation  by  reason 
of  the  sudden  changes  in  public  taste. 

Many  items  in  the  list  are  so  insignificant  in  unit 
value  and  are  sold  in  such  small  quantities  that  the 
expense  of  buying,  pricing,  marking,  selling  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  them  is  far  greater  than  the  original  cost 
of  the  goods.  It  is  well  known  that  small  wares  and 
notions  are  handled  at  a  loss  and  are  carried  only  for 
service  purposes  by  every  large  store  that  stwks  and 
sells  them. 

*Kurthermt>re  the  apiKMidant  affidavits  show  that  the 
percentages  of  gross  urofit  estimated  in  the  Senate 
Committee  Print  “Retail  Prices  of  ImiK>rted  Merchan¬ 
dise”.  are  erroneous  because  based  on  the  assump- 
tit)n  that  each  article  in  question  was  imported  direct 
by  the  retail  stores,  where  as  the  affidavits  prove  that 
ail  but  six  of  these  articles  were  purchased  in  this 
•country  from  importing  wholesalers.  The  injustice  of 


printing  such  a  pamphlet  without  previously  establish¬ 
ing  the  facts  is  too  apparent  to  require  further  comment. 

.•\ppended  hereto  are  26  affidavits  executed  by  the 
members  of  our  Association  from  whom  articles  in  this 
list  were  purchased.  These  affidavits  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  and  merit  individual  examination.  With  six  ex¬ 
ceptions  these  goods  were  not  imported  directly  by  the 
merchants  who  sold  them,  but  were  bought  from  whole¬ 
sale  or  importing  houses.  This  indicates  two  things. — 
first,  that  these  goods  are  of  a  character  which  even 
the  stores  which  maintain  buying  agencies  or  representa¬ 
tives  abroad,  could  not  afford  to  buy  and  import  directly 
because  of  the  excessive  expense  of  picking  up  and 
shipping  such  unusual  and  insignificant  merchandise. 
In  other  words,  importations  must  be  in  bulk,  and  even 
when  such  goods  are  bought  in  bulk  the  expenses  of 
buying  and  handling  are  excessive.  They  indicate,  sec¬ 
ondly.  that  two  or  more  expense  overheads  and  mark¬ 
ups  for  profit  are  included  in  the  spread  between  the 
landed  cost  and  the  final  retail  price. 


*  I'he  affidavits  refuting  the  erroneous  charges  made 
in  the  Senate  Committee  Print  entitled  "Retailing  Prices 
of  Imported  Merchandise",  executed  by  members  of 
the  AsscKiation  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Appen¬ 
dix — January.  1930.  are  omitted  from  this  article  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  space. 
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M  ore  Escalators 
for  Macy’s 


M 

I  IACY  S  confidence  in  business  conditions  for  1930  is  strikingly  reflect¬ 
ed  in  a  contract  just  awarded  to  this  company  for  thirteen  Escalators. 

These  new  units  will  increase  the  Macy  system  to  52  Escalators,  hav¬ 
ing  a  carrying  capacity  of  30,000  persons  from  floor  to  floor,  per  hour 
This  new  addition  has  been  found  necessary  because  the  present  Esca¬ 
lators  have  proved  so  successful  in  carrying  great  numbers  of  shoppers 
to  the  upper  floors  of  the  store,  that  additional  inter-floor  and  “down" 
service  is  needed  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Macy’s  Vertical  Transporta¬ 
tion  System 

In  this  new  installation,  three  Escalators  will  extend  the  original  Esca¬ 
lator  equipment  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  floors  in  the  “up"  direction, 
while  one  new  Escalator  will  run  from  the  basement  up  to  the  first  floor. 
From  the  seventh  to  the  first  floors  a  new  system  of  “down"  Escalators  is 
to  be  installed,  and  in  Macy's  West  Building  four  more  Escalators  will  be 
placed  in  various  kinds  of  service  to  suit  the  operating  conditions  there. 


Macy's  are  planning  NOW  for  bigger  business  in  1930,  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  Vertical  Transportation  system  so  that  shoppers  can  be  quickly 
and  comfortably  carried  from  floor  to  floor  without  overcrowding  or  an¬ 
noying  delays  in  rush  periods. 

We  suggest  that  you  examine  the  traffic  conditions  in  your  store  now. 
Escalators  are  paying  their  way  they  will  increase  the  selling  value  of 
every  floor  above  street  level— they  are  popular  with  the  public. 

Upon  request  an  Otis  Engineer  will  be  detailed  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  your  store  traffic  conditions.  There  is  no  obligation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  service.  Just  telephone  our  nearest  office. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 


Offices  in  All  Principal 


Cities  of  the  World 
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What  the  Personnel  Group  Offers  During  the  Convention 


IT  takes  three  elements  to  make  a  retail  store, — mer¬ 
chandise,  a  place  to  display  it,  and  people  to  handle 
atid  sell  it.  As  competition  l)ecomes  keener  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  well  selected,  well  trained  staff  becomes 
increasingly  evident.  The  selection  and  training  of 
those  links  between  the  store  and  the  customer,  the 
salesperson,  the  delivery  man,  and  the  other  employees 
whose  functions  make  distribution  possible,  are  be¬ 
coming  a  subject  of  more  and  better  study.  In  the 
early  days  of  trading  when  the  personality  of  the  shop¬ 
keeper  and  his  friendly  relations  with  his  customers 
created  the  atmosphere  which  sold  the  goods,  the  habits 
of  the  individual  behind  the  counter  were  not  so  im¬ 
portant.  Now  the  impersonality  of  the  modern  em¬ 
porium  where  hundreds  or  thousands  of  customers 
deal  with  the  employees  only,  has  made  it  essential 
that  these  employees  be  etpiipped  to  represent  the  man 
at  the  top  as  adequately  as  possible.  Consequently,  any 
consideration  of  retail  problems  such  as  will  take  place 
at  the  coming  annual  convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  must  accent  the  importance  ot 
l)ersonnel  work  . 

Personnel  Work  Helps  Stabilize  Business — On 
Wednesday  morning  the  part  personnel  work  can  take 
in  stabilizing  business  will  be  discussed  by  Lew  Hahn, 
President  of  the  Hahn  Dept.,  Stores,  Inc.  The  pulling 
power  of  a  pleasing,  willing,  resourceful  salesforce 
Iwcked  up  by  an  interested  staff  of  stock,  clercial,  ser¬ 
vice,  and  operating  employees  does  much  to  invite  and 
hold  the  customer  whose  continued  patronage  means 
stable  business.  Customers  will  remember  with  pleasure 
and  return  to  the  store  where  they  have  exi>erienced 
the  courtesy  and  interest  of  a  salesjierson  truly  intent 
in  doing  his  or  her  work  well  and  such  a  salesperson 
can  maintain  a  standard  of  couresty  ad  interest  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  cashier  wrappers,  stock  and 
others  who  supplement  her  efforts.  The  delivery  man 
can  go  his  way  more  rapidlv  and  smoothly  when  he 
receives  well  packed  merchandise  clearly  labeled. 

Personnel  Vi  ork  Promotes  Store-Mindedness — The 
interest  of  the  individual  in  the  progress  of  the  whole 
is  an  element  which  helps  to  make  any  enterprise  a 
success.  How  personnel  work  can  promote  store-mind- 
edness  will  be  explained  by  Miss  Alida  Finch,  Assistant 
Director  of  Personnel.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier.  In 
any  organization  there  is  a  tendency  for  each  division 
and  each  individual  to  hoe  his  own  row  without  bother¬ 
ing  much  as  to  how  it  fits  into  the  landscape.  The 
1  er  of  toilet  goods  cannot  understand  why  his  stock 
order  is  rot  taken  care  of  Iwfore  that  of  the  handbag 
departziient  which  arrived  at  the  same  time, — the  de¬ 
livery  nitai  does  not  see  why  salespeople  cannot  be 


taught  to  write  addresses  clearly  and  legibly,  and  so 
on.  By  maintaining  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  the  personnel  department  can  help  coordinate 
functions  and  develop  in  the  various  units  and  indin- 
duals  a  sense  of  the  whole. 

Training  Problems  of  Smaller  Stores — .\t  a  Lunch¬ 
eon  Meeting,  Miss  Celia  Case,  the  traveling  educational 
director  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
will  lead  a  round  table  discussion  on  small  store  pro¬ 
blems.  The  organization  of  the  small  store  is  necessarily 
<lifferent  from  that  of  the  large  one.  .\ltlnmgh  general 
laws  remain  the  same,  methods  have  a  tendency  to  be 
simpler  and  more  i)ersonal.  Stores  can  learn  much  by 
comi»aring  their  practices  and  operations  with  units 
of  similar  sizes.  Miss  Case  has  had  a  varied  exper¬ 
ience  giving  her  short  training  course  in  smaller  retail 
stores  and  is  able  by  training  and  experience  to  help 
out  on  many  problems  of  personnel  and  service. 

Fashion  In  Merchandise  Training — This  era  ot 
fashion  has  made  it  necessary  that  salespeople  be  in¬ 
formed  of  and  use  style  information.  As  the  tide  of 
fashion  rises,  more  and  more  stores  are  turning  their 
attention  to  this  phase  of  retailing.  The  maintenance 
of  a  style  bureau  or  even  of  an  individual  stylist  or 
fashionist  is  futile  unless  her  advice  and  forecasts  are 
given  to  the  salespeople  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  assimilated  and  the  necessary  follow-up  carried 
on  to  assure  their  use.  Just  what  some  stores  are 
doing  to  get  such  information  across  and  used,  with 
demonstrationsof  ashion  training  in  ready-to-wear  and 
home  funiishings  will  be  the  nucleus  of  another  session 
of  the  Personnel  Group.  This  session  will  lie  lead  by 
Miss  Grace  Ely.  of  the  Research  Bureau  tor  Retail 
Training. University  of  Pittsburgh,  supplemented  by 
Miss  Helen  Burrows  of  L.  Bamljerger  &  Company 
and  Miss  Painter,  of  the  Hahn  Department  Stores.  Inc., 
who  will  conduct  demonstrations  of  fashion  training. 

Employment — The  first  half  hour  of  the  general 
session  on  Friday  morning  will  be  de\-oted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  employment  with  special  accent  on  selection 
and  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  available  material 
to  the  needs  of  the  store.  The  imix)rtance  of  securing 
the  right  person  for  the  right  job  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  reduced  labor  turnover  means  saving  to  the 
store  and  more  able  employees.  To  bear  in  mind  the 
opportunities  in  the  store  and  to  select  from  those 
interviewed  the  individual  who  will  fit  into  the  fabric 
of  the  organization,  even  though  the  moment  does 
not  present  a  demand  for  just  that  person,  calls  for 
a  nice  discrimination  and  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  employment  manager.  Miss  Edna  Fike  of  Gim- 
bel  Brothers  New  York  City  has  been  making  a  study 
of  this  problem  aiul  has  many  interesting  ideas  to  give. 
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Pen«ion  Plans — Following  the  above,  Dr.  David  R. 
Craig.  Director.  Research  Bureau,  for  Retail  Training 
University  of  Pittsburgh  will  speak  on  the  problem  of 
caring  tor  the  sujierannuated  employee.  For  several  de¬ 
cades  industry  has  recognized  its  obligation  toward  its 
long  service  employees.  Sound  and  practical  pension 
plans  have  !*•  n  worked  out  by  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Stat'j>  Steel  Corporation.  The  retail  trade  has 


been  somewhat  behind  in  formulating  any  stable  theories 
on  pensions.  More  and  more  stores  are  facing  this 
problem  as  their  lengthened  life  automatically  extends 
the  term  of  service  of  their  old  employees.  The  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training  lias  l)een  interested 
in  pension  plans  for  some  time  and  the  convention  is 
especially  fortunate  in  having  secured  Dr.  Craig  for  a 
review  of  this  problem. 


Training  As  Related  to  Buying  and  Selling 

By  Otho  J.Hicks,  Assist.  nt  Training  Director,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City 


Tlllv  exi)ansion  ami  mastery  of  knowledge  regard¬ 
ing  si)ecific  functions  in  any  field  has  necessitated 
the  division  or  organization  of  those  functions 
into  many  sjwcialties.  In  retailing,  the  merchant’s 
attention  has  lieen  diverted  increasingly  from  the  whole 
to  its  parts,  and  effort  has  been  made  to  give  proper 
l)alance  ti>  each  with  the  realization  that  no  part  can 
function  >atisfactorily  except  with  due  consideration 
of  other  parts. 

(Jut  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  functions  in 
a  department  store  have  a  common  purpose  and  are 
rooted  in  the  >inne  fundamental  fact,  has  grown  the 
>tatT  rlei)artment  or  the  bureau,  a  c<M)rdinating  factor 
lietween  the  direct  line  functions  of  Inning  and  selling. 
U<K>j)eration  between  these  divisions  or  functions  has 
liecome  more  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  more  essen¬ 


tial  as  each  individual  ha;*  become  more  s|)ecialized  in 
his  or  her  effort. 

Believing  this  to  be  true,  it  is  neces>ary  first  of  all 
to  clearly  define  the  [xtsition  of  the  function  under 
consideration  in  its  relation>hip  to  the  cummon  ob¬ 
jective.  The  common  objective  in  this  case  is  the  first 
principle  of  retailing  which  is  t(»  provide  the  public 
with  the  merchandise  it  want>  at  the  time  it  wants  it. 
This  implies  a  retailing  pr<K‘es>  which  for  our  purjxjse 
will  be  referred  to  as  a  merchandising  cycle.  Briefly, 
the  merchandising  cycle  consi>ts  of  buying,  selling, 
and  checking  results.  The  prixress  then  re]jeat>  itself, 
riioe  parts  of  a  merchandising  cycle  may  In?  still  fur¬ 
ther  divided  into  seven  flistinct  functions,  each  of  which 
a  merchant  j)erform>  in  completing  one  merchandising 
c\  cle. 

Fir:«l  F.:netion — Foreea^ting  (.lustoiiier  Demand. 
— The  m?rcii;.n!  i"  anxiou.-  to  .anticipate  any  change 


EXPOSITION 


THE  FUR  FASHION  EVENT 

OF  THE  YEAR 

▲ 

INTERNATIONAL 

FUR  AND  HUNTING 


The  IPA  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  ond  HUNTING  EXPOSITION 
.  ...  is  sponsored  by  the  internotionol  fur  industry  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  interests  of  the  trode  throughout  the  world  .  .  .  . 
hos  the  co-operation  of  many  governments  ....  will  de¬ 
monstrate  for  the  first  time  every  process  in  the  industry 
os  carried  on  by  oil  fur  producing  notions. 

Leoding  stylists  of  Vienna,  Berlin  ond  Paris  will  bring  out 
their  original  models  in  o  series  of  internotionol  fur  fashion 
revues. 


Leipzig— End  of  May  to  End  of  September 

Visit  th«  IPA  next  summer.  For  full  details  write: 

IPA  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
11  West  42nd  Street  New  York  City 

longocre  5664 
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in  the  nature  of  customer  demand  over  the  pervious 
season  as  well  as  to  gauge  the  strength  or  amount  of 
future  demand.  He  anticijiates  any  change  in  the  nature 
of  demand  by  studying  fluctuations  in  the  desires  of 
the  public,  by  detecting  the  development  of  fashions 
in  their  early  stages  and  by  judging  their  possibilities 
for  the  future.  He  guages  the  strength  or  amount  of 
future  demand  by  estimating  the  influence  of  any 
changes  upon  previous  results. 

Second  Function— Planning  Merchandise  Invest¬ 
ment — This  plan  places  the  largest  investment  be¬ 
hind  that  jxjrtion  of  any  line  for  which  he  anticipates 
the  strongest  demand,  and  supplements  that  investement 
strength  wnth  smaller  investments  in  stock  for  which 
there  will  be  less  demand. 

Sources — With  this  plan  drawn  up,  he  considers 
sources,  goes  into  the  markets  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  mcrchatidise — the  third  step  in  the  cycle. 

After  the  merchandise  which  he  has  selected  arrives, 
the  merchant  is  first  concerned  with  comparing  his 
selection  with  his  plan.  He  then  comjares  his  mer¬ 
chandise  with  that  of  his  competitor  in  order  to  fix 
a  fair  price  and  to  be  sure  that  he  has  not  overlooked 
something  of  importance. 

Advertising  and  Display — His  next  step  is  to  attract 
the  attenti(m  and  stimulate  the  desires  of  the  public 
by  advertising  and  displaying  the  merchandise  in  proper 
season  and  in  an  attractive  manner. 

Selling — The  sixth  function,  and  the  last  but  one 
is  selling,  that  is  finding  for  each  of  his  customers  the 
article  in  the  stock  most  suited  to  her  need. 

The  final  step  of  the  merchandising  cycle  is  one  of 
checking  and  evaluating  results,  after  which  the  entire 
process  is  repeated. 

The  steps  or  functions  of  the  cycle  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  one,  or  a  hundred  and  one  individuals, 
depending  ujxtn  the  size  of  the  organization.  In  the 
smallest  retail  establishment  one  person  may  carry 
through  the  entire  process.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  study 
of  the  relationship  and  coordination  of  the  several 
functions  is  no  more  necessary  than  a  study  of  the 
relationship  of  a  man’s  right  hand  to  his  left  hand. 
There  can  be  no  confusion  as  to  the  objective,  no 
lost  motion  as  long  as  the  individual  continues  to 
function.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  this  relationship  increases  with  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  individuals  involved. 

At  Lord  &  Taylor,  each  of  the  seven  functions  is 
performed  by  a  different  person  or  group  of  persons. 

That  part  of  the  first  function,  which  is  to  forecast 
changes  in  the  nature  of  customer  demand,  is  one 
of  the  respoiisibilities  of  a  staff  department,  the  Bureau 
of  Fashion.  In  the  organization’s  plan  for  doing  work, 
this  bureau  falls  in  the  first  of  three  major  divisions, 
Mercliandise,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  our  major 
executives,  the  senior  merchatidise  manager.  The 
second  and  third  functions,  those  of  planning  merchan¬ 
dise  investment  and  selecting  merchandise  are  per¬ 
formed  by  those  line  executives,  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  and  the  buyer. 

The  function  of  comparing  merchandise  is  one  of 
two  responsibilities  shouldered  by  a  staff  department, 
;  the  Bureau  of  Gxnparison,  which  also  compares  the 
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quality  of  service  to  customers  with  our  service  stand¬ 
ard.  This  standard  is  set  up  and  applied  by  the  four 
major  executives  who  are,  collectively,  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Bureau  rejjorts  to  this  executive  body. 

The  fifth  function,  which  is  one  of  advertising  and 
displaying  merchandise,  is  performed  by  a  third  staff 
department,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  which  falls  in 
the  merchandising  line  under  the  direction  of  the  senior 
merchandise  manager. 

The  ne.xt  to  the  last  step,  that  of  selling  to  each 
customer  the  article  most  suited  to  her  need,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  fourth  and  final  staff  department, 
the  Bureau  of  Training  insofar  as  any  preparations 
for  intelligent  customer  contacts  are  made.  Because 
other  preparation  for  selling,  such  as  the  provision  of 
personnel  through  the  functions  of  selection  and  place¬ 
ment,  and  the  provision  of  equipment,  are  made  in 
the  second  major  division  of  work  service,  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Training  is  in  the 
position  of  coordinator  of  Merchandise  and  Service. 
It  is  located  at  the  point  where  the  plans  and  efforts 
of  each  division  combine  to  meet  that  test  of  all  re¬ 
tailing  effort,  the  customer.  In  other  words,  the  train¬ 
ing  function  is  one  of  translating  merchandising  effort 
into  terms  of  selling.  This  precludes  the  possibility  of 
placing  the  Bureau  of  Training  in  either  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  or  Service  Division.  It  reports,  therefore,  to 
fashion,  a  specialist  in  comparison,  a  sj)ecialist  in  adver- 
directly  as  a  ready  tool  of  management. 

At  Lord  &  Taylor  an  important  aid  to  the  coordin¬ 
ation  of  all  functions  is  the  parallel  organization  of  the 
bureau.  Each  of  the  merchandise  groups  or  families 
of  departments  has  its  bureau  representatives.  It  is 
believed  that  a  vertical  organization  within  each  bureau 
places  well  defined  resixjnsibilities  upcjn  each  repre¬ 
sentative,  while  a  horizontal  division  or  responsibility 
would  result  in  overlapping,  in  duplication  of  effort, 
and  in  waste  motion.  The  result  is  that  each  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  his  buyers  are  given  a  specialist  in 
fashion,  a  sjiecialist  in  comparsion,  a  specialist  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  a  specialist  in  training. 

.Another  important  factor  in  the  relationship  of  train¬ 
ing  to  all  other  functions  is  a  commcni  understanding 
of  merchandising  terms.  Words  are  an  adecpiate  means 
of  communication  between  minds  only  when  the  words 
used  have  the  same  associations  to  the  minds  concerned. 
Since  there  is  a  common  and  fretpient  use  of  certain 
words  or  terms  among  the  individuals  in  merchandising. 
Lord  &  Taylor  has  defined  and  established  the  de¬ 
finitions  of  these  words  or  terms.  Some  of  the  wf)rds 
which  are  used  constantly  in  describing  and  classifying 
merchandise  are :  Style  and  Ta.ste,  Staple  and  Fashion. 
Price  Line  and  Price  Zone  are  examples  of  terms  which 
have  been  defined  and  accepted  by  the  organization. 
This  establishment  of  a  store  vocabulary  has  helped 
to  simplify  the  task  of  coordination. 

Having  pictured  the  relative  iH)sition  of  training  in 
the  buying  and  selling  lines,  having  noted  the  aid  to 
coordination  of  the  organization  structure,  and  of  a 
vocabulary  which  is  constant  throughout  the  retailing 
process,  the  next  consideration  is  the  application  of 


Elliott-Fisher 


Cieneril  Office  Equipment  Corporation 
342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  tell  me  how  Elliott-Fisher  can  Hive  me  closer 
control  of  my  business. 


Flat  Surface  Accounting-Writing  Machines 

general  office  equipment  corporation 

Division  of  Underwood  Vdliott  Fisher  Company 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

^'nderwood,  Elliott-Fisher,  Sundstrand,  Sfieed  the  World’s  Business” 
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these  principles  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  training 
function. 

A  forecast  is  initiated  hy  the  liureau  of  Fashion 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  buying  jjeriod  of  each 
division.  The  fashion  representative  of  the  division 
includes  in  her  research,  consultation  with  buyers,  with 
manufacturers  and  with  the  comparison  representative. 
Information  obtained  in  |)eriodicals  and  in  weekly  cab¬ 
les  from  our  European  offices  is  considered.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  draft  of  the  forecast  is  then  drawn  up.  This 
draft  is  reviewed  and  revised  by  the  Fashion  Bureau 
and  a  concensus  of  opinion  reached.  It  is  then  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  merchandise  manager  with 
buyers  and  bureau  rei)resentatives.  .As  a  result 
of  this  conference,  changes  may  be  made,  so  that  the 
forecast  finally  adopted  represents  the  best  judgment 
of  both  the  Fashion  Bureau  and  the  merchandising 
line.  I'his  insures  not  only  the  greatest  possible  accur¬ 
acy  but  also  a  general  knowledge  and  complete  accord 
as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  merchandising  plan  for 
each  season  is  to  be  made. 

The  completed  forecast  is  then  distributed  to  the 
merchandise  manager,  to  the  buyers  and  to  the  bureau 
representatives.  It  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  investement 
plans  of  the  merchandise  manager,  to  the  selections 
made  by  the  buyers,  to  the  check  made  by  the  com- 
])arison  representative,  to  the  promotional  plans  of 
the  advertising  representative,  and  finally  as  a  basis 
for  training. 

In  divisions  where  color  is  an  im]K)rtant  factor,  a 
color  card  showing  the  colors  to  lx;  sjx)nsored  by  the 
store,  is  provided  wub  forecast.  .As  a  result  of  this 
procedure  for  forecasting,  the  merchandise  throughout 
the  house  is  coordinated  both  w’ithin  and  between 
divisions.  For  example,  if  Vionnet  pink  is  sponsored 
in  one  of  tbe  apparel  groups,  it  is  also  sponsored  in  the 
Accessories  and  the  Fabric  Groups;  or  if  a  certain 
design  is  sjKinsored  in  the  Upholstery  Department, 
it  may  be  found  in  lamp  shades,  in  rugs  and  in  linens. 

This  provides  the  training  representative  with  end¬ 
less  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
uaring  salespeople  for  intelligent  customer  contacts. 
Merchandise  training  in  textiles,  in  color,  and  in  de¬ 
sign  can  be  supplemented  with  displays  of  coordinated 
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merchandise.  Fashion’  training  in  ensembles  and  in 
settings  can  be  given  with  illustrations  of  the  costume 
and  its  tiiccessories ;  of  furnishings  and  decorations. 
Salesmanship  training  can  be  given  with  practical  ex¬ 
amples  of  suitability,  use,  and  suggestive  selling.  Ser¬ 
vice  shopping  reports,  made  by  tbe  Comparison  Bureau, 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  salesix;rson  has  used  fash¬ 
ion  or  merchandise  knowledge  in  her  customer  con¬ 
tact.  .An  interview  with  the  individual  or  a  follow-up 
class  in  a  department  or  a  division,  on  these  sales¬ 
manship  points,  may  be  the  result.  Classes  in  adver¬ 
tised  or  displayed  merchandise  are  the  results  of  pro¬ 
motional  i)lans  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
In  these  various  ways  is  training  related  to  other  mer¬ 
chandising  functions. 

As  an  aid  to  the  second  major  division.  Service,  in 
which  the  lunployment  and  W  elfare  Departments  carry 
out  the  usual  personnel  functions,  the  Bureau  of  Train¬ 
ing  applies  the  following  principle.  To  insure  a  good 
performance  on  any  job,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  job  holder,  a  projjer  initiation  to  his  duties,  when  a 
standard  of  performance  may  be  established.  A  proper 
initiation  to  a  job  would  mean  a  statement  of  the  job 
requirements,  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  used,  of  the  systems  to  be  employed,  and 
of  the  methods  to  be  followed. 

Further  explanation  of  the  function  of  the  Bureau 
of  Training  is  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
emphasis  and  method  varies  with  the  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  season,  and  the  need  of  the  individual, 
department  or  division. 

In  the  last  analysis,  training,  as  well  as  every  other 
function  in  retailing,  can  be  considered  effective  only 
when  each  customer  has  found  the  article  most  suited 
to  her  need.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  percentage 
of  customers  w'ant  not  only  the  article  that  is  suitable 
but  at  the  same  time  expect  intelligent  information  and 
tactful  suggestions  as  to  its  use.  .As  long  as  this  con¬ 
dition  exists,  the  merchant  must  use  discrimination  while 
buying,  and  give  evidence  of  intelligence  in  selling. 
.And  just  so  long  w’ill  he  appreciate  the  need  of  that 
coordinating  function  w’hich  is  known  as  training  at 
Lord  &  Taylor. 


Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 

Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  19th  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Fehruary  3  to  7,  1930 

Return  Dates  on  Validated  Tickets  February  5  to  11 
Railroads  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  For  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  with  Certificates 

Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
and  members  of  their  families,  attending  the  19th 


Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  in  New 
York  City.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  3  to  7, 
1930. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  Validation 

1 — If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 
of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


February,  1930 

I  2 _ If — Vou  Are  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated 

Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  .store  Managers’  Division,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
(iroup.  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Import 
Managers’  Group  and  National  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  Association. 

3— In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 —  Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New  York 
City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped  re- 
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ceipt  when  purchasing  your  “going”  ticket  for 
Netv  York. 

.3 — Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
ticket  for  half  fare.  The  Validation  Officer  will 
be  on  duty  at  Convention  headquarters,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  and  6,  1930. 

A — After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 

Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  using  them 
as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets — Return  Trip  in  All  Cases 
Must  Start  Not  Later  Than  February  11. 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  before  your  return  journey. 


Enjoy  the  best!  Modern,  scientific  equipment 
and  management  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
enjoy  the  best  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Lincoln. 

1400  Rooms  Each  with  Bath  and  Shower 

»3to»5Sr.  »4to*7,':; 


Telephone  Lackawanna  1400 


hotelLINCOLN 

EIGHTH  AVENUE,  44th  and  45th  STREETS,  TIMES  SQUARE 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  York  from  leaving  date 
to  validation  dates,  February  5  and  6,  in  New  York, 
indicated  as  “going”,  as  long  as  they  are  validated 
by  the  special  agent  on  February  5  and  6  at  Con¬ 
vention  headquarters.  Validation  may  be  used  any 
time  after  certificate  has  been  stamped  up  to  and 
including  February  11. 

Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  including 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh),  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  (East  of  and  including  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Parkersburg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Norfolk.) 

New  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — All  Netv  England 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — All  Southeast 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  23  to  February  3 
Territory — January  23-28 — including  from  Texas. 
These  dates  of  sale  apply  only  for  the  sale  of 
tickets  from  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  Southern 
Pacific  Company  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
Lines  “Morgan  Line”)  or  via  Galveston,  Texas, 
and  Mallory  Steamship  Lines. 

January  24-29 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  of  sale  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  and  Southern  Pacific 
Company  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines 
“Morgan  Line”). 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 

Leave  Home  January  29  to  February  3 
Territory  —  January  29  —  February  3,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 


The  Bulle 


January  30 — February  3,  including  from  Arkani 
Kansas,  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  also  Mempl 
Tenn.  and  Natchez,  Miss. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home  January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — From  points  in  Canada  east  of  and  iiH* 
eluding  Armstrong,  Fort  Williams  and  Sault  Stl^ 
Marie,  Ont.  | 

W'estern  lines  not  granting  reduced  fares.  Cana^ 
dian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific  lines  at  Wini 
peg  will  issue  certificates. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
W estern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — See  Datea 

Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only)  Illinoii*^ 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Mani-j 
toba  (See  Note)  Minnesota,  North  Michigan,:; 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin—' 
Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3.^ 

Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  Wyoming,  New' 
Mexico 

Leave  Home — January  29 — February  3. 

Montana,  Southern  Idaho,  Utah 

Leave  Home — January  28 — February  3. 

Arizona,  British  Columbia,  Northern  Idaho,  Ore¬ 
gon  (except  via  California.),  Nevada,  Washingtoa 
Leave  Home — January  27 — February  2. 
California 

Leave  Home — January  26 — February  1. 


Oregon  (via  California). 

Leave  Home — January  25 — January  3L 
Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern* 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also  from 
Winnipeg  via  Can.  Pac.  Rys.,  also  from  Winnii^eg 
via  Can.  Natl,  and  Can.  Pac.  Rys.) 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Ken¬ 
ova,  to  and  including  Chicago,  St.  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 


Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 


Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
N.  R,  D.  G.  A,, 225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


